EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

OCTOBER,  igoj 


I 

DISILLUSIONED 

There  had  been  agitation  over  the  public  schools  in  Brick- 
town.  Branches  of  study  had  been  multiplied,  the  teaching 
force  increased,  and  taxes  consequently  advanced,  and  yet  the 
town  was  not  content. 

Brown  was  a  new  trustee,  who  had  been  elected  to  represent 
the  conservative  and  dissatisfied  element.  He  had  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Curriculum,  and  felt 
himself  well  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties. 
He  had  had  no  experience,  but  the  problem  seemed  very  simple. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  out  all  the  “  fads,”  and  concen¬ 
trate  attention  on  the  “  essentials.”  And  to  this  simple  task 
Brown  now  cheerfully  turned  the  power  of  his  untechnical 
mind. 

The  trustees  suggested  that  Brown  should  spend  some  time 
in  going  over  the  school,  watching  its  workings,  and  should 
report  to  them  his  conclusions.  So  on  a  beautiful  May  morn¬ 
ing  Brown,  putting  aside  his  sordid  pursuits,  started  on  this 
branch  of  his  duty  with  the  earnest-faced  superintendent  and 
a  general  consciousness  of  being  unduly  conspicuous.  Promptly 
at  nine  o’clock,  therefore,  he  sat  upon  the  platform  of  the 
school  hall  and  watched  the  “  bright  morning  faces  ”  file  in. 
First  came  a  song  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  then  a  flag 
drill  in  which  various  pupils  carried  emblems  of  our  country 
in  front  of  the  platform,  waved  and  wiggled  them,  in  a  way 
that  was  too  technical  for  Brown,  and  retired  to  their  seats. 
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The  superintendent  explained  that  this  promoted  the  children’s 
patriotism,  quickened  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  and 
prepared  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  He  added :  “  We 
consider  assembly  work  a  very  important  part  of  our  school 
course.” 

When  the  children  had  filed  out  with  most  admirable  good 
order  and  quiet,  the  trustee  and  superintendent  started  to  do 
the  rounds  of  the  classrooms.  The  first  visit  found  the  chil¬ 
dren  engaged  at  their  physiology — otherwise  a  special  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  efifect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  stomach.  The 
text  was  illuminated  by  colored  diagrams  of  that  important 
organ  in  all  stages  of  alcoholic  coloring  from  the  pale  pink 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  to  the  deep,  rich  plum  color  of  the 
hardened  clubman.  To  Brown  the  former,  while  excelling  in 
tint,  seemed  to  lack  the  decisive  character  of  the  latter.  Some 
of  the  diagrams,  however,  appeared  likely  to  promote  modera¬ 
tion,  if  not  total  abstinence. 

The  superintendent  announced  that  the  next  class  was  at 
“  language  work.”  A  bright-faced  little  boy  of  thirteen  was 
repeating  two  stanzas  of  Shelley’s  Skylark.  To  an  inquiry  as 
to  how  a  boy  of  that  age  could  understand  such  a  poem,  the 
teacher  explained  that  while  it  might  be  a  little  over  his  head 
now,  he  would  find  familiarity  with  such  thoughts  a  comfort  in 
his  later  years.  She  added :  “  This  is  one  of  the  chief  uses  of 
our  memory  work.” 

To  the  teacher  in  the  next  room  Brown  remarked ;  “  I  see 
you  are  at  your  arithmetic.”  To  an  inquiry  as  to  the  subject 
upon  which  the  class  was  working,  the  teacher  explained  that 
the  “  number  work  ”  was  not  taught  on  the  “  topical  ”  but 
on  the  “  spiral  ”  system.  As  near  as  Brown  could  understand, 
the  “  spiral  system  ”  did  not  teach  anything  particular  at  any 
one  time,- but  all  the  dif¥erent  applications  of  the  four  funda¬ 
mental  processes  were  laid  before  the  child  each  year,  his  mind 
naturally  absorbing  those  points  for  which  it  was  sufficiently 
mature,  and  automatically  rejecting  those  for  which  it  was 
not.  By  this  simple  method  the  mountain  of  mathematical 
learning  was  surmounted  in  eight  years  on  a  grade  never  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  per  cent.,  and  the  pupil  glided  down  into  the 
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flowery  valley  of  proficiency  by  gravity.  Brown  could  not 
understand  this,  but  supposed  it  was  all  right. 

Two  little  colored  boys  stood  at  the  board,  evidently  swamped 
in  perplexity.  No  man  could  see  it  without  remembering  how 
he  himself  stood  at  the  board,  wondering  if  he  could  steal  the 
next  boy’s  work  without  detection.  It  was  so  evident  that  these 
two  boys  were  permanently  over  their  heads  that  Brown 
couldn’t  help  wondering  what  they  would  do  with  Shelley’s 
Skylark  next  year. 

The  next  class  was  modeling  in  clay  and  making  straw  mats, 
which,  as  the  teacher  explained,  was  “  form  and  color  work.” 

In  the  next,  another  phase  of  “  language  work”  was  ex¬ 
hibited — teaching  the  children  the  art  of  free  expression.  This 
particularly  interested  Brown  for  this  reason.  At  a  hotel  the 
preceding  summer  Brown  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
lovely  little  girl  of  eight,  whose  most  marked  characteristic 
was  verbosity.  It  was  amazing  to  observe  how  completely  this 
dear  child  could  kill  the  conversation  of  her  elders.  As  in  too 
many  American  children  (or  so  our  foreign  friends  inform 
us),  the  faculty  of  self-obliteration  was  completely  left  out 
of  Ethel’s  make-up.  She  deluged  the  piazzas,  parlors,  and 
dining-room  with  her  artless  prattle  until  strong  men  would 
flee  at  her  approach.  Her  parents  seemed  rather  pleased  with 
her  precocity,  and  their  reproofs,  when  given,  were  of  the  tol¬ 
erant  and  smiling  order,  pleasant  to  give  and  not  unpleasant  to 
take.  Now  the  little  girl  who  was  at  that  particular  moment 
being  instructed  in  free  and  unembarrassed  expression  of  her 
thoughts — was  Ethel.  Her  teacher  said  that  she  had  improved 
more  during  the  year  than  any  other  member  of  the  class. 

The  next  room  was  the  kindergarten.  Evidently  no  organ¬ 
ized  work  was  going  on  and  the  superintendent  explained  that 
it  was  their  recreation  period.  “  Rest  work  ?  ”  murmured 
Brown,  but  the  superintendent  only  looked  annoyed. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  morning  in  which  all  the  classes  were 
visited,  the  superintendent  produced  a  number  of  charts  in 
which  the  progress  of  the  school  was  delineated  in  various 
colored  inks  and  paints  and  the  results  shown  to  be  satisfactory 
in  every  instance.  Upon  this  and  other  visits  Brown  pondered 
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for  six  months  and  took  advice  from  many  friends  and  citizens. 
All  advised  him  to  go  ahead,  except  one  true  and  experienced 
friend.  Brown  often  remembered  him  afterward. 

However,  a  plan  was  finally  adopted  in  committee  which 
seemed  to  meet  the  case  exactly,  so  far  as  popular  sentiment 
was  concerned.  The  most  general  complaint  was  in  mathe¬ 
matics — whether  it  was  due  to  “  short  spirals  ”  or  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  of  the  teacher  was  not  clear,  but  it  was  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  salary  paid  to  attract  a  good 
instructor.  This  was  to  some  extent  true  of  all  the  teachers, 
who  were  obviously  underpaid.  All  the  teachers’  salaries  ought 
to  be  raised.  To  the  objection  that  the  salary  list  was  already 
too  large,  it  could  be  said  that  the  number  of  teactiers  could 
be  reduced.  This  might  be  made  practicable  by  reducing  the 
number  of  subjects  taught,  which  now  reached  eleven  in  the 
grammar  grades.  The  first  step,  therefore,  would  be  to  raise 
the  salary  of  the  mathematical  teacher,  and  do  away  with  the 
position  of  musical  director.  The  former  was  getting  $700 
a  year  and  the  latter  $1,300.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the 
mathematical  teacher  would  get  $1,000,  a  net  saving  of  $1,000 
a  year  to  the  town.  The  class  teachers  could  all  play  and  sing, 
and  so  the  music  would  not  have  to  be  abandoned. 

There  had  been  some  difficulties  before  reaching  even  this 
point.  An  opinion  that  the  teachers  were  underpaid  had  been 
received  with  tolerant  consideration  by  the  board  and  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  teachers.  But,  while  the  general  proposition 
of  which  Brown  felt  himself  the  prophet  was  admitted  by  all, 
the  attempt  to  get  down  to  details  had  been  opposed  in  a  way 
that  was  hard  to  meet.  The  superintendent  was  perfectly  ready 
to  discuss  the  question  of  snugging  down  the  course  of  study 
and  agreed  that  all  fads  ought  to  be  cut  out  at  once.  The 
only  difficulty  was  that  there  were  no  fads  in  the  Bricktown 
school.  Every  course  was  correlated  with  every  other  course, 
making  an  educational  arch  in  which  each  subject  was  a  key¬ 
stone.  Thus  were  discust  raffia,  clay-modeling,  basket-mak¬ 
ing,  physical  culture,  cooking  (domestic  science),  nature 
studies  (including  dabs  of  nine  subjects),  and  Brown  had  now 
gotten  down  to  music — not  because  he  was  convinced,  but  be- 
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cause  it  began  to  look  uncomfortably  like  the  last  ditch.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  firm  on  this  point  and  had  put  it  up  to  the  members 
of  the  board  in  a  way  that  he  felt  to  be  conclusive. 

As  Brown  sat  musing  one  night  his  doorbell  rang  and  the 
president  of  the  board  entered.  He  was  apologetic  at  the 
necessity  of  announcing  a  change  in  his  views,  but  the  super¬ 
intendent  had  convinced  him  that  the  musical  director  was 
the  key  to  the  whole  modern  system  of  education  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  follow  Brown  further  in  this  particular  mat¬ 
ter,  heartily  as  he  approved  the  general  aim.  Two  more 
trustees  called  up  on  the  telephone  later  to  announce  similar 
convictions.  The  county  superintendent  called  during  the 
evening  to  tell  Brown  that  if  he  forced  his  views  on  this 
point  he  would  turn  back  the  hands  of  Bricktown  education 
twenty-five  years.  On  the  train  next  day  several  constituents 
asked  Brown  if  it  were  really  true  that  he  was  “  opposed  to 
having  the  children  sing.”  At  dinner  Mrs.  Brown  asked  her 
husband  why  he  could  not  be  content  to  leave  the  public  school 
alone  instead  of  stirring  up  a  fuss  and  making  himself  un¬ 
popular.  That  evening  two  more  trustees  called  Brown  up  to 
announce  a  change  of  heart  and  the  superintendent  dropt  in 
to  say  that  he  must  resign  his  position  if  the  matter  were 
pushed. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  position  of  musical  director  could 
have  been  insured  for  a  nominal  premium. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  a  motion  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  mathematical  teacher  was  lost  by  a  close  vote. 
A  motion  to  abolish  the  musical  director  was  not  seconded. 
This  was  rough  on  Brown,  but  worse  remained  behind.  The 
musical  director  past  him  on  the  street  with  a  stony  glare. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  woman  and  Brown,  tho  married,  was 
human.  The  classical  teacher  bowed  to  him  with  an  amused 
air,  and  the  assistant  kindergartner,  a  lovely  girl  of  nineteen, 
always  broke  into  a  silvery  laugh  just  after  passing  him.  The 
superintendent  met  him  with  the  indulgent  smile  usually  re¬ 
served  for  unreasonable  parents. 

During  the  next  three  months  he  received  delegations  of 
discontented  citizens  who  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  subjects:  the  kindergarten,  nature  studies,  manual 
training,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  literature,  Latin  and 
Greek,  French  and  German,  mathematics  above  arithmetic, 
and  cooking;  and  also  made  demands  for  the  introduction  of 
Spanish  and  Italian.  One  citizen  informed  him  that  mothers 
were  sending  babies  of  two  years  to  the  kindergarten  to  get  rid 
of  them,  and  another  that  the  girls  were  being  taught  car¬ 
pentering  and  the  boys  cooking.  Others  objected  that  so  much 
time  was  spent  examining  the  children’s  eyes,  noses,  throats, 
heads,  and  anatomy  generally  that  their  “  real  ’’  education  was 
being  utterly  neglected;  and  still  others  that  the  text-books 
were  handed  over  from  the  last  class  and  must  be  full  of  germs; 
and  that  literature  was  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals 
as  compared  with  modern  ventilation.  Some  did  not  hesitate 
to  wag  their  forefingers  in  Brown’s  face  and  express  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  board  was  under  malign  influences.  The  local 
livery-stable  keeper  demonstrated  that  the  coal  contract  reeked 
with  graft.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  town  believed  that  the 
large  bills  for  school  supplies  simply  evidenced  the  avarice 
of  the  board.  Brown  was  having  the  time  of  his  young  life. 
For  him  were  no  dull  moments — on  the  train,  in  the  street, 
at  the  fireside,  at  social  gatherings — even  at  church. 

Meantime,  the  superintendent  introduced  an  “  advanced 
class  in  domestic  science  ” — that  is  to  say,  in  general  house¬ 
keeping.  Many  approved  of  this  and  kept  silent.  Those  who 
did  not  went  for  the  trustees,  and  Brown  got  his  share.  By 
the  end  of  his  term  Brown  was  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
Bricktown.  Those  who  did  not  denounce  him,  laughed  at  him, 
which  to  a  man  of  sensitive  feelings  was  much  worse.  The 
school  tax  rate  had  gone  up  twenty  points,  and  when  Brown 
stood  for  re-election  nearly  half  the  town  voted  against 
him  on  account  of  what  he  had  tried  to  accomplish.  The  other 
half  took  the  same  course  on  account  of  what  he  had  not  done. 
Brown  was  the  worst-beaten  candidate  that  had  ever  run  for 
the  school  board  in  Bricktown.  On  the  night  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  the  superintendent  came  to  Brown’s  house  on  a  visit  of 
condolence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  explained  that  Brown 
had  made  a  fundamental  mistake  in  endeavoring  to  break 
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into  the  educational  side  of  the  school  management.  He 
added:  “You  people  should  understand  that  teaching  is  now 
a  profession  with  which  laymen  can  not  interfere  without  great 
disturbance.  Our  methods  have  been  carefully  formulated 
by  experts  and  are  based  on  wide  experience  and  observation. 
Of  them  neither  parents  nor  trustees  are  proper  judges.  You 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  your  defeat  has  been  due  to 
a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  your  duties.” 

Then  Brown  rose — physically  and  metaphorically : 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  have  heard  this  special  plea  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession — that  their  methods  must  be  exempt  from  lay 
criticism — many  times.  Perhaps  you  are  right  and  our  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  more  efficiently  managed  were  all  those  who  are 
not  of  the  profession  to  keep  silent.  Admitting  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  this  is  so,  it  is  a  dream  which  you  probably 
will  never  realize.  It  has  been  tried — theologians  made  it  for 
centuries  and  failed.  Physicians  made  it  and  failed.  Lawyers, 
politicians,  and  statesmen  have  made  it  and  failed.  You  are 
making  it,  and  success  is  by  no  means  in  sight.  The  only  places 
where  it  has  ever  succeeded  lie  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  there 
only  where  the  results  achieved  have  been  such  as  to  silence 
dissent. 

“  Experts  must  at  least  reach  practical  unanimity  among 
themselves  before  they  can  silence  outside  criticism.  But  you 
people  are  very  far  from  unanimous.  Your  methods  are  criti¬ 
cized  by  those  who  use  them,  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  their  results.  This  is  the  one  reason  why  this  claim, 
which  is  put  forward  by  all  of  you,  from  university  presidents 
to  the  assistant  professor  of  jackstraws  in  the  kindergarten,  is 
either  theoretically  or  practically  denied  by  nearly  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  education — which  includes  the  entire 
community. 

“You  assert  that  the  function  of  trustees  ends  with  the 
employment  of  proper  teachers  and  the  arrangement  of 
finances.  But  the  teachers  employed  and  the  methods  used 
have  so  intimate  a  relation  to  the  finances  that  not  only  the 
trustees  but  the  taxpayers  do  take  and  must  take  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  them  or  be  derelict  in  their  duties  as  officers  and  citizens. 
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“  Year  by  year  you  are  increasing  the  tax  rate,  the  absolute, 
and  the  per  capita,  expense  of  the  school. 

“If  you  achieved  results  commensurate  with  this  increased 
expense,  criticism  would  be  easily  answered.  But  the  burden 
of  testimony  from  business  men — from  those  who  use  your 
finished  product — is  that  the  boys  turned  out  today  are  at 
least  not  superior  in  elementary  knowledge — that  is  putting 
it  mildly — to  the  boys  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  colleges  com¬ 
plain  that  your  boys  go  to  them  with  a  smattering  of  knowl¬ 
edge  but  practically  untrained,  and  that  college  teaching  must 
be  readjusted  to  meet  this  important  condition. 

“  You  yourself  criticize  doctrines,  tho  you  have  never  studied 
theology;  medical  practise,  tho  you  have  never  studied  medi¬ 
cine;  pictures,  tho  you  have  never  painted  them;  government, 
tho  you  have  never  held  an  office.  In  none  of  these  matters  is 
your  interest  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  parent  in  the 
average  school. 

“  Again,  the  circle  of  duty  of  the  parent  and  the  business  man 
cuts  into  the  circle  of  your  activities  everywhere.  Pardon  me 
for  saying  that  the  teaching  profession  has  peculiar  tempta¬ 
tions  toward  an  unreasonable  dogmatism,  and  to  a  rather  con¬ 
tracted  perspective.  Your  ipse  dixit  must  go  with  your 
pupils — that  is  necessary.  But  you  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  does  not  go  outside.  You  draw  one  of  your 
Nile  green  charts  showing  the  results  on  10,000  children  of 
teaching  arithmetic  in  “short  spirals.”  It  convinces  you  of  the 
excellence  of  that  method,  but  it  does  not  convince  an  em¬ 
ployer  who  discharges  five  certificated  pupils  in  succession 
because  they  fail  in  the  four  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  A 
blue  chart  of  the  composite  mentality  of  5,000  children  shows 
that  they  can  not  be  kept  more  than  thirty  minutes  on  one 
subject  without  risk  of  spraining  their  minds,  and  on  this  you 
base  your  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  important  school  mat¬ 
ters — division  of  time.  The  employer  denies  your  conclusions 
because  he  keeps  boys  no  older  at  work  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  if  they  can  not  concentrate  their 
attention  profitably  for  over  thirty  minutes,  he  discharges 
them. 
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“  The  parents  also  are  not  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  edu¬ 
cational  activity.  Not  only  have  they  probably  undergone 
eight  or  ten  years  of  drill;  but  not  a  few  of  them  have  had  j 

at  least  as  good  an  education  as  many  teachers;  have  watched 
their  children  keenly  for  six  or  seven  years  before  their  school¬ 
ing  began ;  continue  to  watch  daily  the  effects  of  your  methods, 
and  have  dealt  or  must  deal  with  the  results  of  those  methods 
when  you  get  thru;  and  in  all  this  their  minds  are  spurred  by 
parental  affection  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

“  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  if  these  people  see  what  they  con¬ 
sider  faults  in  your  methods  and  find  their  views  confirmed  by 
teachers  of  wide  observation  and  experience,  they  make  them¬ 
selves  heard?  They  provide  the  children  and  the  money  and 
they  see  results  which  after  over  twenty  years  of  experiment  ^ 

are  at  least  not  self-justified. 

“  Again  the  grounds  on  which  you  deprecate  criticism  are 
not  sincere.  Let  any  one  of  the  laity  express  the  opinion  that  | 

one  of  your  methods  is  producing  good  results  and  you  hail 
that  expression  as  added  evidence  that  you  are  working  along 
right  lines.  But  let  the  same  one  express  an  unfavorable  view 
and  at  once  you  deny  his  right  to  express  any  opinion  at  all. 

This  is  the  method  which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  described  as 

the  Muggletonian  method  of  dealing.  I 

“  Therefore,  people  are  now  saying  things  about  your  school 
which  you  can  not  wave  aside  by  the  simple  method  of  deny¬ 
ing  any  force  to  lay  opinion.  The  criticism  is  too  strongly 
buttressed  by  educational  authority  to  yield  to  such  treatment. 

Among  other  things  they  say  that  with  reduction  of  the  school 
year  to  about  180  days  and  of  the  school  day  to  about  4  3-4 
working  hours,  the  mere  number  of  subjects  in  your  curriculum 
insures  a  mischievous  dispersion  of  effort  and  consequent  lack 
of  thoroness  which  will  explain  the  complaints  which  come 
alike  from  the  business  and  college  world.  On  this  point  a 
very  successful  teacher  of  long  experience  has  this  to  say: 

“  ‘  The  subjects  are  so  multiplied  by  the  loading  on  of  nature 
studies,  civics,  physical  culture,  hygiene,  alcoholics,  narcotics, 
and  what  not,  that  the  three  R’s  are  thrown  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  consequence  is,  as  officially  reported  by  a  Senate 
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committee  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (which,  by  the  way, 
boasts  of  the  most  advanced  methods),  “  a  deplorable  want  of 
training  in  the  grades  the  young  people  were  supposed  to  have 
mastered.  In  history  the  general  average  (in  those  schools) 
was  not  much  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  penmanship  was  poor, 
and  the  spelling  miserably  bad.”  This  lamentable  inefficiency 
of  the  public  schools  has  been  acknowledged  with  regret  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University, 
who  declares  that  they  “  are  not  what  they  were  fifty  years 
ago.”  ’ 

“  A  prominent  professor  at  Harvard  has  declared  that,  while 
the  last  generation  was  no  doubt  badly  educated,  the  present 
seems  to  him  hardly  to  be  educated  at  all. 

“  You  people  can  take  your  choice  of  recognizing  public 
sentiment  in  this  matter,  and  putting  in  the  pruning  hook 
where  it  will  do  least  harm  and  most  good,  or  having  the 
board  (this  or  some  other)  put  it  in  wnth  all  the  risk  that  such 
action  implies.  You  can  do  it  best  but  it  is  beyond  your  power 
to  stop  it.” 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  man  in  Bricktown  who  is  entirely 
willing  to  leave  the  subject  of  education  to  teachers.  His  name 
is  Brown. 


II 


PRAGMATISM  AND  EDUCATION 

In  his  lectures  ^  at  the  Lowell  Institute  and  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Professor  James  described  pragmatism  as  “a  new  name 
for  some  old  ways  of  thinking.”  Recent  controversies  have, 
however,  aroused  the  suspicion  that  it  is  something  more.  It 
appears  to  summon  us  not  only  to  thankful  acceptance  of  the 
tried  and  proved  methods  of  antiquity,  but  also  to  enthusiastic 
allegiance  to  a  new  and  militant  philosophy  destined  to  sup¬ 
plant  all  philosophies  hitherto  proposed.  Such  a  situation  may 
be  only  the  natural  consequence  of  a  genuine  revival,  but  it 
indicates  also  that  there  is  as  yet  no  precise  general  agreement 
as  to  just  what  pragmatism  is.  Indeed,  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  pragmatists  and  those  who  are  called  so  by  others  exhibit 
often  such  marked  differences  in  their  individual  thinking 
that  one  is  not  always  sure  who  the  genuine  pragmatists  are. 
Any  attempt  at  present  to  estimate  the  movement  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  tentative  and  subject  to  revision. 

In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  the  movement  dis¬ 
closes  there  are  certain  features  of  it  which  have  now  become 
pretty  clear.  Whatever  else  pragmatism  may  be,  I  think  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  it  is,  first,  a  method  of  conducting 
inquiry  and  of  defining  the  meaning  of  ideas;  and,  secondly, 
a  philosophy  of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas.  These 
features  I  shall  outline  in  the  present  paper.  In  outlining  them 
I  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  old  ways  of  thinking  and  to  indicate 
why,  under  their  new  name,  they  have  led  to  some  confusion. 
It  was  also  my  intention,  as  the  title  of  the  paper  indicates,  to 
say  something  about  the  bearings  of  pragmatism  upon  edu¬ 
cation.  But  I  find  that  what  I  can  say  on  this  subject  is  so 
obvious  that  it  needs  little  comment.  I  shall,  however,  indi- 
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cate  at  the  close  how  certain  tendencies  in  education  are  em¬ 
phasized  and  supported  by  the  pragmatic  philosophy. 

I 

As  a  method  of  conducting  inquiry  pragmatism  presents 
at  first  little  novelty,  for  it  is  the  familiar  method  of  experi¬ 
mental  investigation.  It  points  out  that  fruitful  inquiry  into 
any  subject  proceeds  by  discovering  what  our  ideas  about  that 
subject  lead  us  to  expect  and  then  by  discovering  whether  these 
expectations  can  be  fulfilled.  This  is  certainly  an  old  way  of 
thinking,  tried  and  proved.  When,  however,  this  method  is 
employed  as  a  method  of  defining  the  meaning  of  ideas,  it 
acquires  a  more  novel  character.  When  employed  in  this  way. 
Professor  James  describes  it  as  follows :  “  To  attain  perfect 
clearness  in  our  thoughts  of  an  object,  we  need  only  consider 
what  conceivable  effects  of  a  practical  kind  the  object  may 
involve — what  sensations  we  are  to  expect  from  it,  and  what 
reactions  we  must  prepare.  Our  conception  of  these  effects, 
whether  immediate  or  remote,  is  then  for  us  the  whole  of  our 
conception  of  the  object,  so  far  as  that  conception  has  positive 
significance  at  all.”  ^  It  may  also  be  described  in  consequence 
of  the  various  extended  discussions  it  has  received  in  terms  of 
propositions  like  the  following:  (i)  the  meaning  of  any  idea 
is  in  general  the  consequences  the  idea  leads  us  to  expect;  (2) 
the  actual  value  of  any  idea  for  knowledge  or  action  consists 
only  of  those  expected  consequences  which  can  be  fulfilled;  (3) 
ideas  which  do  not  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  different  expecta¬ 
tions  are  not  different  ideas  altho  they  may  be  differently 
exprest,  and,  conversely,  ideas  are  different  only  as  they  lead 
to  the  fulfilment  of  different  expectations;  (4)  ideas  which 
can  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  no  expectation  are  ideas  without 
any  real  meaning.  The  literature  of  pragmatism  contains 
many  brilliant  illustrations  of  these  propositions,  and  the  prop¬ 
ositions  themselves  are  apparently  so  simple  that  any  illustra¬ 
tion  of  them  here  in  detail  may  be  omitted.  To  illustrate 
generally  the  method  of  pragmatism,  I  shall,  however,  quote 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  and  Professor  James. 

®  Pragmatism,  p.  46. 
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“  Let  us  seek  a  clear  idea  of  Weight.  ...  To  say  that  a 
body  is  heavy  means  simply  that,  in  the  absence  of  opposing 
force,  it  will  fall.  This  (neglecting  certain  specifications  of 
how  it  will  fall,  etc.,  which  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  physicist 
who  uses  the  word)  is  evidently  the  whole  conception  of 
weight.”  ^ 

“  In  how  many  profound  treatises  is  not  force  spoken  of  as 
a  ‘  mysterious  entity,’  which  seems  to  be  only  a  way  of  con¬ 
fessing  that  the  author  despairs  of  ever  getting  a  clear  notion 
of  what  the  word  means!  In  a  recent  admired  work  on 
Analytic  mechanics,  it  is  stated  that  we  understand  precisely 
the  effect  of  force,  but  what  force  itself  is  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand!  This  is  simply  a  self-contradiction.  ...  If  we  know 
what  the  effects  of  force  are,  we  are  acquainted  with  every 
fact  which  is  implied  in  saying  that  a  force  exists,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  to  know.”  * 

“  It  makes  not  a  single  jot  of  difference  so  far  as  the  past 
of  the  world  goes,  whether  we  deem  it  to  have  been  the  work 
of  matter  or  whether  we  think  a  divine  spirit  was  its  author. 
Imagine,  in  fact,  the  entire  contents  of  the  world  to  be  once 
for  all  irrevocably  given.  Imagine  it  to  end  this  very  moment, 
and  to  have  no  future;  and  then  let  a  theist  and  a  materialist 
apply  their  rival  explanations  to  its  history.  The  theist  shows 
how  a  God  made  it;  the  materialist  shows,  and  we  will  suppose 
with  equal  success,  how  it  resulted  from  blind  physical  forces. 
Then  let  the  pragmatist  be  asked  to  choose  between  their 
theories.  How  can  he  apply  his  test  if  a  world  is  already 
completed?  Concepts  for  him  are  things  to  come  back  into 
experience  with;  things  to  make  us  look  for  differences.  But 
by  hypothesis  there  is  to  be  no  more  experience  and  no  possi¬ 
ble  differences  can  now  be  lookt  for.  Both  theories  have 
shown  all  their  consequences  and,  b^  the  hypothesis  we  are 
adopting,  these  are  identical.  The  pragmatist  must  conse¬ 
quently  say  that  the  two  theories,  in  spite  of  their  different- 
sounding  names,  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  that  the 
dispute  is  purely  verbal.”  ® 

*  Illustrations  of  the  logic  of  science,  by  C.  S.  Peirce.  Popular  science  monthly 
Vol.  XII,  p.  295. 

^  Loc.  cit.,  p.  297.  ®  Pragmatism,  by  William  James,  p.  96. 
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The  propositions  which  define  the  method  of  pragmatism 
appear,  indeed,  clear  and  unambiguous,  but  it  can  not  be 
said  that  they  have,  as  yet,  introduced  into  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussions  much  greater  clearness  than  heretofore  existed.  They 
have,  in  fact,  created  much  confusion.  Of  the  reasons  for  this 
result,  two  seem  to  be  particularly  obvious.  One  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  so  often  put  on  practical  effects,  and  the  other  is  the 
identification  of  practical  effects  with  the  whole  of  our  con¬ 
ception  of  an  object.  “  Consider  what  effects,  which  might 
conceivably  have  practical  bearings,  we  conceive  the  object 
of  our  conception  to  have.  Then,  our  conception  of  these 
effects  is  the  whole  of  our  conception  of  the  object.”  ® 

What  distinction  do  pragmatists  intend  to  make  by  using  this 
adjective  “  practical  ”  ?  As  I  follow  the  discussion,  I  am  led 
to  conclude  that  the  tenn  “  practical  ”  is  to  be  opposed  to  the 
term  “  intellectual  ”  or  “  theoretical.”  An  idea  may  have 
intellectual  or  theoretical  bearings,  may  lead  us  to  think  in 
certain  ways,  but  if  it  does  not  lead  us  to  act  in  certain  ways, 
pragmatism  apparently  advises  its  rejection.  I  say  “  appar¬ 
ently  ”  because  the  advice  is  far  from  clear  and  unambiguous; 
it  is  confused.  For,  consider;  if  the  distinction  between 
“  thinking  ”  and  “  acting  ”  is  a  genuine  distinction,  how  can 
we  possibly  conclude  that  practical  bearings,  the  effects  of 
acting,  constitute  the  only  genuine  differences  in  experience? 
But  if  the  distinction  between  “  thinking  ”  and  “  acting  ”  is 
not  a  genuine  distinction,  what  possible  meaning  has  the 
emphasis  on  practical  bearings?  The  confusion  which  this 
dilemma  indicates  is  as  old  as  pragmatism.  Professor  James 
says  that  Socrates  was  an  adept  at  the  method  of  pragmatism. 
Indeed  he  was.  But  the  dialogues  of  Plato  reveal  that  Socrates 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  making  clear  to  men  into  what  con¬ 
fusion  they  fall  when  they  try  to  define  such  ideas  as  friend¬ 
ship,  justice,  temperance,  and  truth  solely  in  terms  of  their 
“  practical  ”  bearings.  Ideas  are  undoubtedly  made  clearer  by 
discovering  what  they  lead  to.  They  lead  to  differences  in 
thinking  as  well  as  in  acting.  So  far  as  pragmatism  insists 
that  we  should  accept  the  second  sort  of  differences  and  reject 

®C.  S.  Peirce,  loc.  cit.,  p.  293. 
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the  first,  it  tends  to  make  our  ideas  confused  instead  of  clear. 
If,  however,  it  insists  that  we  should  accept  both  sorts,  it  tends 
to  confuse  its  own  idea  of  practical  bearings. 

A  second  reason  for  the  confusion  which  the  method  of 
pragmatism  has  occasioned,  appears  to  be  the  identification  of 
the  practical  effects  of  the  idea  of  an  object  with  the  whole  of 
our  conception  of  that  object.  Professor  James  has  rightly 
recognized  the  kinship  of  this  identification  with  the  medieval 
doctrine  of  nominalism.  Medieval  realists,  however,  have 
their  present-day  descendants  who  protest  loudly  against  the 
identification  of  the  whole  conception  of  an  object  with  the 
practical  effects  to  which  the  idea  of  that  object  may  lead. 
How,  these  realists  ask,  can  we  possibly  maintain  such  an 
identification  without  admitting  that  somewhere  we  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  these  three  things:  (i)  object,  (2)  idea  of  object, 
and  (3)  the  practical  effects  to  which  the  idea  leads?  How  can 
we  speak  clearly  if  we  identify  the  idea  of  an  object  with  the 
practical  effects  to  which  it  carries  us  ?  How,  that  is,  can  one 
thing  be  the  things  it  leads  to  ?  If,  however,  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  by  such  an  abuse  of  speech,  that  we  are  to  identify  the 
idea  of  an  object  with  what  that  object  leads  us  to  expect,  must 
we  not  distinguish  between  the  object  and  its  leadings,  and  con¬ 
sequently  demand  that  this  distinction  be  a  part  of  our  whole 
conception  of  the  object?  Some  pragmatists  may  dismiss  such 
questions  as  mere  quibbles.  They  may  be  such,  but  then  they 
are  quibbles  which  pragmatism  forces  to  expression,  and  that 
point  to  a  source  of  confusion  in  pragmatism  itself. 

Time  and  time  again  in  the  history  of  thought  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identify  things  with  relations,  existence  with 
meaning,  and  always  with  the  same  result,  that  speech  be¬ 
comes  confused  and  thought  loses  in  clearness.  Indeed,  the 
identification  is  not  sustained  by  those  who  make  it.  Mr. 
Peirce  has,  as  we  have  seen,  identified  the  existence  of  force 
with  what  we  know  of  its  effects.  Yet  in  the  same  article  he 
can  write  as  follows :  “  Different  minds  may  set  out  with  the 
most  antagonistic  views,  but  the  progress  of  investigation  car¬ 
ries  them  by  a  force  outside  of  themselves  to  one  and  the  same 
conclusion.  This  activity  of  thought  by  which  we  are  carried. 
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not  where  we  wish,  but  to  a  foreordained  goal,  is  like  the 
operation  of  destiny.  No  modification  of  the  point  of  view 
taken,  no  selection  of  other  facts  for  study,  no  natural  bent  of 
mind  even,  can  enable  a  man  to  escape  the  predestinate  opin¬ 
ion.  This  great  law  is  embodied  in  the  conception  of  truth 
and  reality.”  ^  The  realistic  quibbler  will  undoubtedly  ask. 
Is  the  whole  conception  of  that  force  outside  our  minds  which 
will  thus  eventually  and  necessarily  carry  us  all  to  one  and 
the  same  conclusion,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  conception 
of  truth  and  reality,  nothing  but  the  “  one  and  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  ”  to  which  it  so  carries  us  ?  We  may  save  the  quotation 
by  insisting  that  it  means  only  that  if  we  all  work  long  enough 
and  industriously  enough  we  shall  all  approach  or  reach  one 
and  the  same  conclusion.  Nearly  every  one  believes  that.  But 
what  possible  light  does  it  throw  on  the  idea  of  a  force  outside 
our  minds  carr>dng  us  there?  Is  that  belief  our  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  such  a  force?  It  may  be  all  we  know  about  such  a 
force,  but  is  there  no  difference  between  believing  that  we  may 
all  reach  the  same  conclusion,  and  believing  that  we  are  carried 
by  a  force  outside  our  minds  ?  Why,  human  history  is  scarred 
with  the  different  practical  bearings  of  these  two  beliefs! 
Pragmatism  appears  not  to  clarify  them  but  to  confuse  them. 
It  is  thus  no  wonder  that  many  doubt  that  in  turning  towards 
pragmatism,  they  are  turning  “  towards  concreteness  and  ade¬ 
quacy,  towards  facts,  towards  action,  and  towards  power.” 

It  is  unsatisfactory  to  leave  the  matter  here,  but  space 
forbids  much  further  consideration.  I  believe  that  pragma¬ 
tism  is  marred  by  just  the  logical  inadequacy  and  confusion 
I  have  pointed  out.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  note 
that  pragmatists  have  put  forth  not  simply — perhaps  not 
mainly — -a  reconstructed  logic,  but  also  a  method  which  “  un¬ 
stiffens  our  theories.”  Their  writings  make  for  open-minded¬ 
ness  and  tolerance.  More  than  this;  they  have  shown  that 
no  philosophical  theory  is  necessarily  true  because  it  has  been 
logically  deduced  from  accepted  premises,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  any  attempt  to  confine  our  view  of  the  world  and  our 
outlook  upon  life  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  philosophical 

’  Loc,  cit, ,  p.  300. 
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system  perfected  out  of  the  deductions  we  can  make  from 
what  we  already  know,  is  an  abuse  of  intelligence.  This  they 
have  done,  not  by  emphasizing  practical  bearings,  but  by  show¬ 
ing  that  such  systems  of  philosophy  are  inadequate  both  for 
our  thinking  and  our  acting,  by  showing,  according  to  an  old 
way  of  thinking,  that  what  these  systems  lead  us  to  expect  is 
not  what  we  actually  find. 

II 

In  its  treatment  of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas, 
pragmatism  marks  a  rather  important  departure  'from  the 
main  trend  of  modem'philosophy.  Since  Descartes  and  Locke, 
philosophy  has  been  largely  dominated  by  the  assumption  that 
facts  and  ideas  belong  to  distinct  and  exclusive  orders  of 
existence.  As,  none  the  less,  ideas  were  supposed  to  refer 
to  facts,  the  actual  reference  could  never  be  made  a  matter  of 
experience,  to  be  tested  and  judged.  In  marked  contrast  to 
this  way  of  philosophizing,  pragmatism  insists  that  experience 
taken  at  its  face  value  and  concrete  knowledge  recognize  no 
distinct  and  exclusive  orders  of  existence.  They  rather  exhibit 
facts  and  ideas  modifying  each  other,  and  the  important 
problem  is  to  discover  how  instances  of  such  reciprocal  modifi¬ 
cation  arise,  and  how  the  process  of  modification  proceeds. 

The  distinction  between  fact  and  idea  indicates,  according  to 
pragmatism,  an  intellectual  situation  in  experience,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  which  is  described  by  such  tenns  as  “  doubt,”  “  in¬ 
quiry,”  “  hesitation,”  “  conflict,”  “  incompleteness.”  That 
there  should  be  ideas  in  a  given  situation  is  proof  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  incomplete,  that  it  lacks  the  facts  to  which  the  ideas 
refer.  If  Rome  exists  in  my  experience  only  in  idea,  I  am, 
of  course,  not  sojourning  in  the  Eternal  City,  but  my  expe¬ 
rience  points  to  one  of  sojourning,  so  that  if  I  were  actually 
in  Rome,  it  would  then  be  improper  to  speak  of  Rome  as  exist¬ 
ing  for  me  in  idea.  It  would  then  exist  for  me  in  fact.  Ideas 
are,  accordingly,  demands  for  further  experience.  They  point 
to  what  a  given  situation  eventually  needs  in  order  to  remove 
from  it  the  distinction  between  fact  and  idea  which  it  now  con¬ 
tains.  An  experience  with  ideas  in  it  is  an  unstable  expe- 
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rience,  and  their  function  is  to  remove  this  instability  by  ter¬ 
minating  in  facts.  Until  they  so  terminate  the  experience  re¬ 
mains  incomplete,  and  is  marked  by  a  sort  of  internal  dis¬ 
ruption,  which,  at  times,  may  amount  to  a  genuine  crisis.  In 
proportion  as  an  individual  is  in  real  need  of  the  experience 
which  his  ideas  suggest  or  demand,  he  is  in  a  state  of  active 
inquiry,  with  all  his  energies  bent  on  following  the  lead  of 
his  ideas,  until  they  terminate  in  the  facts  which  render  his 
experience  complete  and  remove  the  conflict. 

We  are,  thus,  led  to  discover,  from  the  way  ideas  function 
and  terminate,  the  way  in  which  they  originate.  Were  there 
no  disruption  in  experience,  no  conflict,  no  inquiry,  no  de¬ 
mand  for  future  facts,  there  would  be  no  ideas.  Consequently, 
we  may  say  it  is  only  when  problems  of  some  sort  arise,  and 
experience  becomes  a  situation  of  intellectual  inquiry,  that 
ideas  originate.  Or,  as  pragmatists  are  wont  to  say,  they  orig¬ 
inate  in  situations  of  strain,  tension,  and  lack  of  adjustment. 
If  we  now  inquire  how  such  situations  themselves  arise,  we 
are  to  look  for  our  answer  in  the  processes  of  habit  formation 
and  functioning  in  the  individual.  We  react  to  the  various 
events  of  life  on  the  basis  of  the  habits  we  have  already  formed. 
So  long  as  these  prove  adequate,  experience  runs  on  smoothly, 
without  internal  disruption.  But  new  situations  render  the 
stock  of  old  habits  inadequate,  they  break  down  under  the 
strain  put  upon  them,  and  thus  compel  some  sort  of  reorgan¬ 
ization.  It  is  then  that  the  facts  of  experience  take  on  the 
character  of  a  demand  for  further  facts,  and  ideas,  conse¬ 
quently,  originate.  As  the  function  of  ideas  in  experience  is 
to  terminate  in  facts,  so  the  function  of  facts  is  to  originate 
ideas  when  there  arises  in  experience  the  need  for  reorgan¬ 
ization. 

The  distinction  between  facts  and  ideas  discloses,  thus, 
according  to  pragmatism,  not  two  distinct  and  exclusive  orders 
of  existence,  but  a  functional  and  instrumental  relation  within 
experience  itself.  Ideas  are  simply  facts  giving  rise  to  a  de¬ 
mand  for  further  facts  when  the  complications  of  life  make 
such  a  demand  necessary;  and  this  necessity  may  vary,  nat¬ 
urally,  from  weak  expectation  to  urgent  need.  This  instru- 
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mental  relation  between  facts  and  ideas  enables  us  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  a  valid  idea.  Considering  how  ideas  orig¬ 
inate,  we  can  define  their  validity  only  with  reference  to  their 
termination.  The  validity  of  an  idea  consists,  therefore,  of 
the  facts  to  which  it  leads.  From  this  we  are  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  ideas  are  wholly  without  character  in  themselves. 
They  are  plans  of  action  motived  by  prior  habits  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  reorganization,  subject,  therefore,  to  the  possibility 
of  turning  out  unsuccessful  unless  they  become  modified.  But 
as  plans  of  action  they  change  the  progress  of  further  expe¬ 
rience,  and  bring  the  actual  future  of  one’s  life  to  some  extent 
within  their  own  control.  For,  in  following  their  lead,  one  is 
brought  to  facts  which,  otherwise,  might  not  exist.  Facts, 
thus,  give  rise  to  ideas  in  the  situations  in  experience  where 
reorganization  becomes  necessary;  and  ideas  lead  to  new  facts 
when  the  reorganization  is  effected.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  pragmatism  regarding  the  instrumental  relation 
between  facts  and  ideas,  and  the  functional  continuity  of  expe¬ 
rience.® 

This  doctrine  does  not  seem  to  occasion  particular  difficulty 
when  it  is  taken  in  its  specific  intent  to  meet  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  to  which  it  is  directed.  “  There  may  be,”  says  Professor 
Dewey,  “  if  you  please,  hundreds  of  realities  both  existing  and 
existing  in  experience  which  are  of  any  sort  you  please,  and 
which  are  just  what  they  are  and  just  as  they  are.  But  we  are 
not  discussing  such  presences,  for  with  respect  to  them  we  have 
and  need  to  have  no  idea ;  as  to  them  there  is  no  problem  of  a 
true  or  valid  idea;  they  do  not  at  all  come  within  the  scope  of 
reflection  as  such,  or  of  logic  or  of  any  theory  of  knowledge 
as  an  intellectual  operation.”  Again :  “  As  soon  as  there  is 
question  of  anything  which  is  to  be  passed  upon  as  true  or 
false,  of  knowledge  in  the  intellectual  sense  of  that  term,  there 
is  a  reality  which  is  not  full  reality,  since  it  requires  its  own 
supplementation — which  is  not  outward  and  quantitative,  but 
inward  and  qualitative — thru  fulfilment  of  its  own  in- 

*  See  Dewey’s  Studies  in  logical  theory  and  his  articles  in  Alind,  Vol.  XV,  p. 
293,  Vol.  XVI,  p,  317,  Philosophical  review,  Vol.  XV,  p.  113,  465,  and  Journal 
of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  scientific  methods,  Vol.  IV,  p.  197,  253,  309;  also 
Schiller’s  Humanism  and  Studies  in  humanism. 
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tent.”  ®  These  statements  indicate  that  the  pragmatic  doctrine 
of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas  should  be  confined  to 
those  situations  in  experience  where  problems  are  in  actual 
process  of  solution.  Where  there  is  no  problem  in  the  process 
of  solving,  there  the  doctrine  is  inapplicable.  When  thus 
limited,  it  seems  as  if  the  doctrine  can  fail  of  acceptance  only 
because  it  is  not  understood.  Take  any  problem  which  one  has 
to  work  out  in  his  own  experience  and  trace  it  from  the  point 
where  it  originates  to  the  point  where  it  disappears  and  is  a 
problem  no  longer,  then,  surely,  one  finds  that  he  has  followed 
the  leading  of  what  certain  facts  have  suggested  until  the  facts 
are  found  in  which  these  suggestions  terminate.  That  is  the 
way  the  lost  man  finds  his  way  home.  That  is  the  way  the 
planet  Neptune  was  discovered.  Consequently,  I  have  said 
the  doctrine  of  pragmatism,  thus  limited,  appears  to  occasion 
no  particular  difficulty. 

And  yet  we  are  having,  both  here  and  abroad,  a  most  valiant 
and  vigorous  debate  about  truth. The  burning  question  is, 
Is  the  philosophy  of  Messrs.  Dewey,  James,  Schiller,  and  all 
the  other  pragmatists  true?  Seldom  has  truth  so  labored  for 
deliverance.  And  to  what  a  sorry  pass  philosophy  has  been 
brought  when  fruitful  inquiry  has  to  be  abandoned  until  phi¬ 
losophy  has  determined  the  conception  of  truth  in  accordance 
with  which  the  truth  of  its  own  doctrines  is  to  be  determined! 
I  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  I  may  say  will  add  to  the  existing 
confusion,  for  it  is  bad  enough  already.  Yet  I  think  it  never 
would  have  existed  if  pragmatists  had  rigorously  adhered  to 
the  limitations  suggested  by  Professor  Dewey,  and  if  their 
opponents  had  taken  greater  pains  to  understand  these  limita¬ 
tions.  Problems  are,  it  seems  to  me,  raised  and  solved  in  the 
way  Professor  Dewey  has  shown.  The  solutions,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  make  up  the  great  body  of  our  knowledge.  To  ask 
if  the  solutions  are  true  is  to  ask  if  the  problems  have  been 
solved.  They  either  have  been  solved  or  have  not,  and  our 

*  “The  control  of  ideas  by  Journal  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  scientific 

methods,  Vol.  IV,  p.  257. 

'®  See  recent  numbers  of  Mind  and  Journal  of  philosophy,  psychology ,  and 
scientific  methods. 
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question  is  one  of  fact.  To  answer  the  question  we  must 
review  the  various  problems  in  their  genesis  and  their  progress 
towards  solution.  The  situation  in  which  such  a  review  takes 
place  is  one  well  deserving  definition  by  philosophers,  but  one 
which  pragmatists  seem  too  generally  to  have  overlookt.  It 
is  the  situation  wherein  the  important  distinction  between  facts 
and  ideas  is  itself  recognized  and  defined.  In  it  the  intellec- 
tualist  delights  to  sojourn,  but  he  is  prone  to  forget  that  it  is  not 
the  situation  wherein  problems  are  actively  solved.  It  has, 
too,  its  own  logic  and  metaphysics,  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
Aristotle  labored  on  it  in  vain. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pragmatic  doctrine  of  the 
relation  between  facts  and  ideas  leads  to  confusion  only  because 
its  limitations  are  not  observed.  Because  ideas  function  in  ex¬ 
perience  as  the  hints  which  lead  to  the  production  of  new  facts, 
we  have  heard  the  astonishing  doctrine  that  the  whole  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  product  of  the  efficiency  of  ideas.  Because  it  is 
the  function  of  belief  to  issue  in  action  and  thus  find  verifica¬ 
tion,  we  have  had  it  suggested  that  the  objects  of  belief  depend 
on  our  believing  in  them.  Because  knowledge  as  a  process 
in  experience  is  instrumental,  some  have  rushed  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  knowledge  affords  no  account  of  what  our  world 
is  like,  but  only  a  convenient  means  of  satisfying  our  wants. 
How  far  pragmatists  reject  these  remarkable  doctrines  is  hard 
to  discover.  That  they  indicate  sources  of  great  misunder¬ 
standing,  is,  I  believe,  clear. 


Ill 

The  great  business  of  learning  and  teaching  is  the  acquiring 
and  imparting  of  clear  ideas  about  the  world.  Any  method  by 
which  ideas  may  be  made  clear  will,  therefore,  be  naturally 
welcomed  by  students  of  education.  Make  ideas  clear  by  mak¬ 
ing  clear  what  they  lead  to,  by  showing  what  expectations  they 
suggest,  is  the  advice  of  pragmatism.  Educators  will  not  find 
it  advice  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  They  may  not 
always  heed  it,  but  their  neglect  is  due  not  to  ignorance  of  the 
advice  or  to  the  belief  that  it  is  not  good,  but  rather  to  indo¬ 
lence  and  inefficiency,  or,  more  frequently,  to  the  fact  that  it 
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is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  make  ideas  clear  in  the  way 
advised.  So  far  as  neglect  is  due  to  this  cause,  the  remedy 
is,  naturally,  in  renewed  examination  of  the  ideas  themselves. 
The  general  bearing  of  the  pragmatic  method  on  education  is, 
consequently,  not  different  from  its  bearing  on  thinking.  Its 
advice  is  obvious  and  insistent,  but  requires  no  extensive  eluci¬ 
dation.  There  are,  however,  readily  recognized  cases  where 
the  application  of  the  advice  is  worth  special  attention.  I  shall 
note  one  of  these. 

Thinking  tends  rapidly  to  become  abstract  in  the  interest 
of  economy.  It  takes  short-cuts  to  results  and  the  means  it 
employs  to  this  end  are  abstract  and  general  ideas.  It  is  here 
that  the  processes  of  learning  and  exposition  are  most  difficult 
and  most  important,  and  it  is  here  that  ideas  are,  often,  any¬ 
thing  but  clear.  Consequently  pragmatism  becomes  particu¬ 
larly  insistent  at  this  point.  Mathematics  affords  one  of  a 
number  of  excellent  illustrations,  and  I  would,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  recount  a  conversation  I  once  had  with  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Hinton.  He  stated  that  he  had  long  ago  become 
skeptical  of  numbers  and  gavq  his  reason  in  the  form  of  this 
problem ;  If  a  cake  is  divided  among  four  boys,  each  boy  will 
receive  a  quarter,  because  i  -7-  4  ^ ;  if  it  is  divided  between 

two  boys,  each  will  receive  a  half,  because  1-^2  =  ^;  sim¬ 
ilarly,  one  boy  would  receive  the  whole  cake;  now  if  you 
imagine  a  half-boy  and  divide  the  cake,  a  half-boy  will  receive 
two  cakes,  because  i  -j-  ^  =  2 — where  does  the  other  cake 
come  from?  Mr.  Hinton’s  reason  for  skepticism  may  be  amus¬ 
ing,  but  it  clearly  indicates  the  wide-spread  appreciation  of 
the  old  rhyme  ending,  “  And  fractions  drive  me  mad.”  A  half 
of  a  boy  is  doubtless  a  fraction  thereof,  but  endless  confusion 
results  from  supposing  that  the  meaning  of  the  arithmetical 
abstraction  is  the  half  of  a  boy.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  so  many  persons  have  difficulty  when  asked  to  divide 
byi%?  They  may  follow  the  well-known  rule,  but  be  utterly 
unable  to  make  clear  to  themselves  or  others  the  meaning 
of  the  operation.  What  is  true  of  this  illustration  is  true 
of  many  studies.  How  to  perform  operations  is  taught  and 
memorized,  but  what  the  operations  mean  is  neglected.  I  can 
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not  refrain  from  adding  that  in  this  neglect  is  found  the  chief 
reason  why  education  in  industrial,  technical,  and  professional 
subjects  is  so  often  despised  as  not  making  for  culture.  It 
certainly  does  make  for  culture  when  it  heeds  the  advice  of 
pragmatism. 

Pragmatism  also  emphasizes  a  principle  of  education  to 
which  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years,  the 
principle,  namely,  that  insists  that  there  shall  be  as  great  an 
amount  of  continuity  in  education  as  possible;  subjects  should 
lead  into  each  other  and  their  correlations  should  be  observed. 
This  principle  is  a  natural  educational  corollary  of  the  prag¬ 
matic  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas.  For 
experience,  according  to  that  doctrine,  is  a  functional  con¬ 
tinuity.  To  disregard  that  continuity  is,  consequently,  to 
impede  the  process  of  learning.  Many  teachers,  and  college 
and  university  teachers  in  particular,  often  have  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  strain  to  which  the  minds  of  students  are  subjected' 
on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  of  study. 
Students  often  pass,  during  three  or  four  consecutive  hours, 
under  the  instruction  of  as  many  teachers  in  as  many  different 
and  unrelated  subjects.  The  result  may  be,  accidentally,  edu¬ 
cation;  it  is,  more  often,  distraction.  Educators  have  dis¬ 
covered  this  difficulty  and  are  seeking  to  remedy  it,  without' 
the  aid  of  pragmatism,  but  pragmatism  re-enforces  their  efforts 
with  a  suggestive  philosophy  regarding  the  functional  con¬ 
tinuity  of  experience. 

The  principle  of  continuity  is,  I_  believe,  almost  entirely 
neglected  in  the  important  matter  of  students’  reading.  Indeed, 
the  educational  value  of  reading  is  itself  too  much  neglected. 
Inquiry  into  this  matter  reveals  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
can  not  be  too  severely  condemned,  and  which  most  impera¬ 
tively  demands  pragmatic  treatment.  We  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  discussion  over  courses  of  study,  but  I  believe  that 
a  good  deal  of  that  time  could  be  much  better  devoted  to  the 
arrangement  of  yearly  courses  of  correlated  reading.  And  I 
believe,  too,  that  the  work  of  teachers  would  be  increased  in 
efficiency  if  they  had  fewer  recitations  to  conduct,  and  could 
give  part  of  their  time  to  the  supervision  of  such  courses.  ^ 
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Pragmatism  would,  naturally,  aim  at  systematizing  the 
whole  of  instruction  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  continuity, 
and  thus  emphasize  again  well-known  tendencies  in  education. 
It  would  aim  to  introduce  subjects  into  the  general  course  of 
study  at  the  times  when  these  subjects  are  needed  for  the 
extension  of  knowledge  already  acquired.  It  would  make 
against  the  tendency  to  insist  on  certain  subjects  on  the  ground 
that  they  may  prove  of  advantage  to  the  student  in  later  life. 
It  would,  consequently,  promote  experimental  inquiry  into  the 
relative  educational  valup  of  different  subjects,  and  the  times 
when  they  are  most  effectively  presented.  It  would  make  the 
point  of  departure  in  the  education  of  individual  students  the 
student  himself  and  his  environment,  and  thus  work  upward. 
It  would  not  make  that  point  of  departure  some  supposed  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  student  might  eventually  attain,  and  so  work 
downward.  In  short,  it  would  minimize  the  conception  of 
education  as  a  preparation  for  life,  and  magnify  the  conception 
of  it  as  an  experiment  in  living,  a  discipline  in  present  excel¬ 
lence.  Those  who  believe  in  these  tendencies  probably  have  not 
learned  of  them  first  from  pragmatism,  but  they  will  find  in 
the  pragmatic  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas 
a  philosophy  which  supports  them  and  a  source  of  genuine 
encouragement. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 

Columbia  University 


Ill 
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CAN  WE  STEM  THE  TIDE? 

In  a  previous  article/  I  made  an  attempt  to  indicate  some 
dangers  of  the  contemporary  situation  in  academic  education. 
The  conditions  noted  then  appeared  hopeless  enough,  because, 
as  was  hinted,  they  root  in  social  movements  that  can  not  be 
escaped.  Accordingly,  by  way  of  preface  to  further  and,  if 
possible,  constructive,  inquiry,  one  may  try  to  outline  this 
deep-seated  p>opular  tendency.  And,  to  gain  a  fair  point  of 
departure,  one  may  adopt  a  popular  declaration. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Daily  telegraph  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  signs  himself  “  An  American,”  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  Some  of  us  return  from  Europe  to  America  humbled; 
but,  alas!  many  of  us  glide  over  our  deficiencies  and  return 
more  ‘-cocky  ’  than  ever,  claiming  a  monopoly  of  virtues  and 
of  mechanical  contrivances.  We  have  the  best  food  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  of  it,  we  proclaim  proudly.  That  the 
American  house  is  superlatively  heated  by  hot  air,  steam,  end 
hot  water  is  as  much  a  matter  of  self-congratulation  as  that 
we  are  cleaner  than  the  Italians,  less  given  to  frivolity  than 
the  French,  and  better  drest  than  the  Germans.  The  American, 
who  returns  convinced  of  his  nation’s  superiority  in  all  points, 
asserts  that  his  bathroom,  with  hot  and  cold  water  plunges, 
showers,  and  sprays,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  marble  halls* 
and  moldy  fountains  of  Europe,  and  that  he  would  not  ex¬ 
change  his  skyscrapers,  with  their  permeating  telephone  and 
lightning-express  elevators,  for  any  palace  in  Europe.  He 
glories  in  the  vestibuled  trains,  with  their  plush,  plate-glass, 
and  polished-wood  diners,  sleepers,  and  parlor-cars.  The 
omnipresent  overcrowded  trolley,  and  the  rumble  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  are  to  him  signs  of  progress  in  which  his  land  is  far  in 
the  lead.  He  breathes  excitement,  confusion,  and  danger,  and 

’  See  “Transition  or  what?”  Educational  Review,  May,  1907. 
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is  bewildered  by  it.”  All  things  considered,  the  American 
who  views  the  matter  from  this  standpoint  can  defend  his 
conclusions — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  In  some  obvious 
aspects  of  things  governmental,  commercial,  and  educational, 
he  is  able  to  admonish  the  earth. 

True  or  false,  justifiable  wholly  or  in  small  part,  these  be 
mighty  texts  and,  after  their  kind  always,  demand  varied 
exegesis  and  examination.  On  the  side  of  higher  education,  at 
least,  they  may  be  interpreted  to  passing  strange  inferences. 
For  example,  they  combine  to  tell  us  why  the  universities  tend 
to  become  the  prey  of  the  bourgeoisie.  “  Success,”  “  progress,” 
“  expert  knowledge,”  and  like  legends  are  canned  high  and 
deep  and  large  over  the  academic  doors.  We  read  misleading 
advertisements  about  places  “  where  a  man  may  learn  any¬ 
thing.”  We  hear  of  “  democratic  ”  and  “non-sectarian  ”  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  of  many  other  big,  misty  affairs.  But,  so  long 
as  folk  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  and  inquire  closely,  what  these 
proud  epithets  import,  one  may  conclude  safely  that  they  savor 
of  labels  set  up  by  the  uninitiated  for  self-bamboozlement. 
For,  as  the  main  fundamental  disciplines,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  science — strange  bedfellows  for  once — combine  to  show, 
things  never  are  what  they  seem,  and  names  never  imply  just 
what  they  appear  to  tell.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  university 
as  an  artificial  construction  set  up,  in  some  ascetic  plane,  mid¬ 
most  an  alien  environment.  As  a  social  experiment  and  func¬ 
tion,  it  partakes  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  society  it 
serves.  It  is  a  revelation  far  more  than  a  bare,  unrelated  fact. 
Our  conceptions  of  it,  like  the  uses  to  which  we  put  it,  happen 
to  be  commentaries  upon  our  ideals  and  desires  for  the  conduct 
of  life. 

Thus,I  repeat,  the  universities  tend  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  And  by  this  I  mean  to  imply  that  the  bourgeois 
spirit  is  forcing  entrance  into  that  portion  of  the  academic 
organization  whence,  in  my  judgment,  it  should  be  excluded 
rigorously — the  undergraduate  department  of  the  Arts  faculty. 
The  reasons  seem  plain.  A  definite  reading  of  “  Success  ” 
sways  us.  Immediate  victory,  the  result  of  immediate  use  of 
professionalized  preparation,  dominates  the  people,  and  has 
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infected  the  entire  educational  system.  So  obsessed  of  this 
are  we,  that  we  never  pause  to  reflect  whether  the 'opportunism, 
necessarily  resultant,  does  not  spell  inevitably  ultimate  weak¬ 
ness  and  failure.  For  success  amounts  to  nothing  save  in  the 
career  of  a  man  who  has  been  so  molded  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
it  to  humane  ends.  Education  for  its  consequences  in  the 
minting  of  such  and  such  men  is,  therefore,  fighting  a  hope¬ 
less  battle.  Because  our  society  is  set  upon  one  kind  of  success, 
our  education  is  apt  to  be  flabby,  in  that  it  produces  few  edu¬ 
cated  folk.  We  fail  in  this  respect,  for,  altho  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  ceaseless  clamor  about  education,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  not  discussing  this,  but  ends  external  to  it  entirely. 
In  its  highest  reaches — those  proper  to  a  university — education 
produces  distinctively  differentiated  individuals;  we  are  em¬ 
ploying  it  more  and  more  to  turn  out  an  immense  number  of 
identical  spools,  all  fitted  to  find  place  in  a  huge,  undifferen¬ 
tiated  bourgeois  stratum. 

Similarly,  we  have  concluded  that  all  prog'ress  relates  to 
mechanical  contrivances,  to  buildings,  equipment,  methods,  and 
so  forth.  We  never  inquire  if  it  have  aught  to  do  with  the 
production  of  virtue,  much  less  of  wisdom.  So,  our  least 
progressive  neighbors  are  precisely  those  who  define  and  dic¬ 
tate  our  terminus.  Education  has  become  a  slave  to  things 
which  possess  no  universal  relation  to  it.  Its  mission  seems  to  be¬ 
gin  and  end  with  quiescent  conformity  to  a  predetermined  type 
of  life.  Very  naturally,  then,  the  fact  that,  when  operating  in 
a  free  atmosphere,  it  issues  in  personalities  who  defy  this  type 
and  all  its  works,  has  not  dawned  upon  us.  When  our  young 
men  should  be  dreaming  dreams,  our  universities  so  contrive 
that  they  must  be  imitating  “  practical  ”  life,  spending  their 
precious,  unreturning  hours  over  the  banal  mysteries  of  add¬ 
ing-machines,  commercial  bookkeeping,  and  methods  of  lum¬ 
bering,  milling,  and  marketing — things  admirable  in  their 
place,  but  alien  quite  here.  Trained  to  colossal  sobriety  over 
the  gravid  possibilities  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  they  are 
dedicated,  contrariwise,  to  frivolous  ignorance  about  man  him¬ 
self  in  his  profoundest  needs.  Forced  to  regard  themselves  as 
the  choice  products  of  education,  they  are  barred,  unless  by 
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happy  accident,  from  any  sense  of  that  deep  calling  unto  deep 
which  is  the  only  true  education  of  a  human  being.  The  “ex¬ 
pert,”  thus  let  loose  for  its  punishment,  upon  the  people  who 
shout  for  him,  is  that  paradoxical  animal — an  “  educated  ” 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  relative  values  of  life. 

The  obvious  fact  is  that  contemporary  arrangements  com¬ 
mand  wonder,  if  hardly  admiration,  mainly  because  they  unite 
to  illustrate  an  imperishable  fallacy.  Their  foundation  reposes 
on  the  sand  of  identification  of  instruction  with  education. 
Now,  whatever  education  may  be,  it  is  not  a  grave  and  reputa¬ 
ble  species  of  edification.  Its  eternal  object  is  to  convince  man¬ 
kind  of  judgment  and  destiny,  to  furnish  standards,  which  each 
must  work  out  for  himself  in  fear  and  trembling,  whereby  one 
may  estimate  what  ought  to  rank  highest  with  a  being  fash¬ 
ioned  as  he  is.  It  exists,  not  to  inoculate  him  against  ideas, 
but  against  the  dangers  or  inanities  of.  some  ideas.  But,  with 
us,  so  far  from  accomplishing  anything  of  this  kind,  it  ends 
rather  in  a  condition  more  or  less  deserving  of  the  description 
set  down  in  such  scathing  terms  by  Carlyle.  “  Talk  not  flow¬ 
ing  anywhither  like  a  river,  but  spreading  everywhither  in  in¬ 
extricable  currents  and  regurgitations  like  a  lake  or  sea;  terri¬ 
bly  deficient  in  definite  goal  or  aim,  nay  often  in  logical 
intelligibility;  ivhat  you  were  to  believe  or  do,  on  any  earthly 
or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  refusing  to  appear  from  it.  So 
that,  most  times,  you  felt  logically  lost;  swamped  near  to 
drowning  in  this  tide  of  ingenious  vocables,  spreading  out 
boundless  as  if  to  submerge  the  world.”  ^  Destiny  has  so 
eventuated  that  the  unfortunate  graduate  defends  nothing, 
because  he  has  never  been  taught  that  a  disinterested  view  of 
life  constitutes  the  prelude  to  anything  worth  defense.  His 
training — university  training,  think  of  the  shame  of  it! — 
stamps  him  more  and  more  into  this  world,  instead  of  raising 
him  above  it  .  And  the  blame?  “The  whole  blame  for  this 
condition,  of  which  many  people  complain,  rests  upon  them¬ 
selves.  They  want  honesty  and  moral  earnestness  in  men 
whom  they  insist  shall  be  in  the  position  of  both  master  and 
servant.  Their  notion  of  honesty,  when  examined,  turns  out 

*  Life  of  John  Sterling,  p.  48  (London,  1871). 
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to  mean  slavish  obedience  in  serving  their  illusions,  not  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  strict  truth.  The  parishioner  asks  his  pastor  to  teach 
him  the  gospel  and  then  holds  the  purse  strings  as  a  check 
against  being  told  what  he  does  not  like.  The  same  man  will 
insist  that  philosophy  shall  defend  his  faith  or  be  silenced.  He 
has  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  qualifications  for  solving 
the  problems  of  the  universe,  but  he  has  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  power  of  his  money  to  presence  his  creed  and  buy  equivo¬ 
cal  phrases  in  his  support  which  flatter  his  pride  as  much  as 
they  deceive  his  judgment.  He  never  concedes  the  rights 
which  he  arrogates  to  himself,  but  imagines  that  other  people’s 
intellects  are  pliable  to  the  methods  of  arbitrary  power  instead 
of  logic.  He  simply  creates  a  situation  in  which  the  intellect 
exercises  its  functions  under  a  policy  of  silence,  and  conscience 
suspends  its  obligations  until  chance  may  bring  about  a  better 
and  freer  world  for  its  influence.”  ^  Education  for  use  has 
“  won  its  victory  in  every  field  by  disclaiming  the  function  or 
duty  of  discussing  ”  human  nature.  So  your  finely  formulated 
product  of  flooding  utilitarianism  has  contrived  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men;  but  at  a  price — he  is  nothing  to  himself, 
nothing  but  another  “  piece  ”  in  his  sumptuously  equipped 
shop. 

History  bears  steadfast  witness  that  this  sort  of  thing  can 
not  go  on  forever.  Already  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the 
professional,  and  even  the  technical,  faculties  experience  dis¬ 
content.  An  unfailing  supply  of  apprentices,  higher  grade  than 
a  generation  back,  but  apprentices  nevertheless,  palls  as  the 
sole  accomplishment.  Frankly  dedicated  to  professional  prep¬ 
aration  for  practice,  as  these  organs  are,  they  must  be  left 
to  work  out  their  o.wn  salvation.  The  real  problem  centers  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  Arts  faculty  from  this  bondage.  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  to  lose  itself  in  a  maze  of  petty  professionalisms? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  to  educate  men,  rather  than  to  instruct 
foresters,  clerks,  salesmen,  agents,  pedagogs,  in  their  fecund 
kinds?  Can  we  stem  the  strong  tide  running  in  this  direction? 

It  is  apposite  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  little,  if  any,  hope  of 
such  results  can  be  encouraged  till  we  extrude  some  cant,  possi- 

®  James  H.  Hyslop,  in  The  international  quarterly,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  p.  313. 
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bly  hypocrisy.  It  can  not  be  too  clearly  discerned  that  all  is 
not  well  with  the  Arts  faculty.  Its  activities  dominated,  as 
they  are,  by  supposed  “  practical  ”  references,  lapse  into  philis¬ 
tine  opportunism,  an  attitude  destructive  of  disinterested  search 
for  knowledge,  as  of  pure  passion  for  education.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  subject  of  instruction,  as  valuable  in  itself,  pales 
in  an  atmosphere  analogous  to  that  which  fetters  philosophical 
or  theological  or  economic  teaching  when  the  kind  of  results 
to  be  reached  are  dictated  beforehand.  For,  hypocrisy  about 
“  practise  ”  can  breed  as  easily  and  noxiously  as  when  induced 
by  unchastened  dogma.  The  teacher  who  says,  “  See  what  a 
preparation  my  subject  offers  for  your  professional  career,” 
is  just  as  out  of  place  in  an  Arts  faculty  as  he  who  proclaims, 
“See  how  my  teaching  squares  with  the  preconceived  ideas 
of  your  sect,  of  your  party.”  Verily  we  have  exchanged  the 
old'  bondage  for  a  new  one,  more  dangerous,  because  less 
obvious  and,  apparently,  by  all  odds  more  defensible.  Hence 
our  irremediable  drift  toward  averaging  down,  and  our  thral¬ 
dom  to  school  methods  in  the  A.B.  course. 

Provided  we  are  clear  about  this  pervasive  hypocrisy,  the 
business  on  hand  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be,  not  to  deny 
or  flout  our  conditions,  but  to  think  them  thru  frankly  and 
boldly. 

To  be  candid  with  ourselves,  let  us  see,  to  begin  with,  what 
the  undergraduate  department  of  the  Arts  faculty  accomplishes 
on  a  dead  level.  Plainly,  it  caters  for  the  average  man  first 
and  foremost.  Its  purpose,  as  I  have  heard  it  stated,  is  to 
“provide  a  general  education  for  the  boys  (and  girls)  of  our 
constituents.”  Unfortunately,  this  end  is  pursued  under  sev¬ 
eral  audacious  limitations.  The  elective  system  has  resulted  in 
deliquescence  of  the  whole  course.  The  credit  system  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  deliquescence  of  all  tests.  Not  that  efforts  to  counter¬ 
act  the  evil  are  lacking.  Once  the  student  has  taken  the  plunge, 
and  indicated  his  choice,  schoolboy  methods  lay  hold  upon  him 
and  force  him  to  “  toe  the  mark  ”  day-in,  day-out.  A  freedom, 
presupposing  clear-cut  purpose  and  mature  judgment,  envelops 
him  till  he  fills  his  election  blank.  Thereafter,  the  existence  of 
this  poised  character,  or  even  of  a  personality  demanding 
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development,  is  quietly  ignored,  and  far  too  little  room  remains 
for  those  promptings  to  self-realization  which  ought,  emphatic¬ 
ally,  to  be  the  glory  of  an  Arts  faculty.  Thus,  we  place  so 
many  small  burdens  upon  the  undergraduate  that,  as  he  often 
confesses  toward  the  close  of  his  senior  year,  the  big  things 
escape  him  all  too  easily.  It  is  not  “  educative  ”  merely  to  be 
ready  to  escape  “  flunking  ”  in  the  classroom.  It  is  not  “  edu¬ 
cative  ”  merely  to  be  prepared  to  obtain  a  bare  pass  in  the 
terminal  examination.  No  doubt  a  certain  species  of  adroit¬ 
ness,  like  a  certain  species  of  meager  omniscience,  may  eventu¬ 
ate  under  such  stimuli.  But  these  are  not  calculated  to  enlarge 
that  constructive  interest  which  alone  can  vivify  the  spirit, 
or  to  elicit  that  power  to  sift  evidence  and  that  independence 
to  judge  of  relative  values  which  alone  place  a  man  in  pos¬ 
session  of  himself.  The  short  flight,  from  day  to  day,  over  a 
prescribed  lesson,  spells  disaster  at  once  to  the  originality  of 
the  student  and  to  his  spontaneity  of  intellect.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  successfully  that  this 
plan  works  well  enough  for  the  rhiddling  average.  But  .it 
inhibits  precisely  that  kind  of  ability  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Arts  faculty  to  discover,  encourage,  and  tend — the  man 
who  should  be  its  contribution  to  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
natiom  and  therefore  its  justification. 

Furthermore,  the  credit  system,  with  its  petty  class  exam¬ 
inations  and  their  call  for  a  diminutive  pass,  operates  in  the 
same  direction.  Stimulating  after  a  fashion,  it  fails  both  to 
stimulate  enough  and  in  the  right  way.  As  an  external  per¬ 
suader  it  may  be  preventive  of  “  miching  mallecho”;  as  a 
means  for  the  education  of  individuality  or  power  it  amounts 
to  little  or  nothing. 

Now,  all  general  education  happens  to  rest  on  a  supremely 
practical  basis.  Not,  indeed,  the  “  practise  ”  of  the  dentist 
or  horse-doctor  or  cabinet-maker.  But  the  practice  inseparable 
from  the  fact  that  a  human  being  must  live  a  humane  life. 
Each  one  is  bound  to  reckon  with  himself  about  the  relative 
values  of  affairs  open  to  a  man.  The  office  of  general  educa¬ 
tion,  in  its  higher  range — that  of  the  university — is  to  place 
folk  in  a  position  to  adjust  their  bearings  with  some  approach 
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to  poise  and  justice.  Its  object  may  be  summed  in  Matthew 
Arnold’s  fine  phrase — to  impart  “  a  just  sense  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  great  affairs.”  I  submit  that  our  schoolboy  methods, 
on  the  contrary,  tend  to  produce  an  unjust  sense  of  the  great¬ 
ness,  at  every  moment,  of  little,  non-significant  things ;  of  things 
that  is,  over  which  small  persons  pause  to  their  deception;  of 
things  which,  on  the  other  hand,  burden  original  spirits  to 
their  grave  injury.  Above  all,  they  prevent  the  growth  of  that 
personal  devotion  to  truth  for  its  own  royal  sake — the  mint- 
mark  of  the  adequately  educated  man.  If  the  ordinary 
standards  of  honesty,  bedraggled  sore  in  the  maelstrom  of 
affairs,  suffice  your  perfected  graduate,  then  farewell  to  the 
Arts  faculty  as  a  “  preparation  for  life.”  To  illustrate :  noth¬ 
ing  in  my  professional  career  has  cut  me  more  deeply  than  the 
information  that  a  graduate,  to  whom  I  had  tried  to  teach 
ethics,  and  who  had  attained  a  seat  in  a  certain  legislature, 
was  notorious  as  the  “  smallest  grafter  ”  in  that  eminently 
respectable  body.  Blame  may  be  his,  but  more  shame  to  the 
methods  which  effected  nothing  to  render  his  soul  superior 
to  this  miserable  mistake. 

“The  Devil  he  blew  an  outward  breath,  for  his  heart  was  free  from  care: — 
‘Ye  have  scarce  the  soul  of  a  louse,’  he  said,  ‘but  the  roots  of  sin  are  there.’  ” 

If  the  Arts  faculty  only  offers  the  average  man  new  means  of 
self-aggrandizement,  it  must  be  baptized  the  seedplot  of  the 
worst  species  of  skepticism — skepticism  ending  in  the  view  that 
human  nature  seeks  an  irremediable  level;  and  of  the  worst 
species  of  folly — -the  folly  resultant  from  inability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  ends  worth  while  and  ends  unworthy  in  the 
career  of  a  humane  being.  Meseems,  our  methods  do  not  seem 
suited  specially  to  draw  the  man  out  from  the  hobbledehoy,  who 
giggles  over  the  eternal  verities.  Personal  distinction,  re¬ 
sponsible  to  itself  and  contemptuous  of  cheap  evasions,  lies 
far  from  their  conscious  purpose. 

Of  course,  this  aspect  of  the  case  presents  a  reverse  side. 
To  what  extent  have  we  evolved  any  definite  plan  for  seeking, 
nurturing,  and,  beyond  aught  else,  stamping  with  the  definite 
marks  that  are  its  due,  distinguished  talent  or  evident  natural 
ability  ?  What  inducements  do  we  extend  to  attainment  which  is 
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able,  and  often  anxious,  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  otiose  pass  ruck? 
Capable  students  have  answered  these  questions  time  and  again. 
They  have  exprest  themselves  to  me  many  a  time  as  follows; 
“  Why  go  for  more  than  a  bare  pass?  There  is  no  call.  We 
receive  kudos  and  recognition  from  the  acddemic  community 
when  we  edit  college  publications,  when  we  acquire  prominence 
in  undergraduate  ‘  politics,’  when  we  lead  the  musical  clubs, 
when  we  perform  feats  on  the  athletic  field.  All  these  assume 
the  guise  of  achievements,  because  they  are  judged  by  stand¬ 
ards  which  appeal  to,  are  understood  of  all.  But,  if  we  out¬ 
class  our  fellows  in  scholarship  or  insight,  in  the  affairs  which 
it  is  the  prime  end  of  a  university  to  encourage,  nobody  hears 
or  cares  aught  about  it;  even  the  staff,  for  the  most  part,  makes 
no  sign.  And,  at  the  close,  we  are  A.B.’d  with  the  veriest 
nincompoop,  sluggard,  or  trifler  of  the  year.”  In  the  main, 
this  argument  happens  to  be  unanswerable.  The  facts,  when 
set  down  in  this  cold  style,  are  calculated  to  astound.  And 
yet  the  academic  world  continues  to  wonder  why  the  profession 
of  higher  teaching  fails  to  draw  a  fairer  proportion  of  the 
available  brains  of  the  land ! 

Nor  does  the  indictment  end  here.  Certain  quarters  are 
notorious  for  their  suspicion  of  ideas,  for  their  superstitious 
cult  of  “  safety.”  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  smile,  and  to 
pass  the  remark  that  like  draws  like.  The  portentous  thing  is 
that  the  Arts  faculty  should  be  the  last  place  on  earth  where 
such  treachery  can  find  footing,  much  less  approval.  High 
treason  to  the  intellect  intrenched  in  what  purports  to  be  the 
mental  training  ground  of  the  public  mind  were,  surely,  truth 
stranger  than  fiction.  Nevertheless,  “  ’tis  true  ’tis  pity ;  arid  pity 
’tis  ’tis  true.”  Obviously,  the  origins  lie  in  conditions  which 
our  pastors  and  masters  have  no  interest  to  diagnose.  With  the 
logicians,  these  may  be  termed  accidents,  possibly  inseparable 
accidents,  of  regnant  social  tendencies.  The  important  point 
is  that  they  inhere,  not  in  what  we  accomplish,  but  rather  in 
all  that  we  avoid.  The  more  need  to  open  our  eyes,  if  only 
to  see  men  as  trees  walking.  As  I  understand  an  Arts  faculty, 
it  offers  the  gateway  to  that  larger  world  of  ideas  which  every 
educated  man  must  reckon  to  see  once  before  he  dies — on  a 
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dim  horizon,  maybe,  in  many  cases,  but  a  horizon  displayed 
inflexibly  and  persistently,  nevertheless.  It  exists  to  evoke  the 
vision  in  which,  if  but  a  fleeting  moment, 

“as  one  arisen 

Out  of  some  sepulchre  I  sense  the  truth 

In  new  strength.” 

Sensible  of  all  these  distasteful  things,  it  is  to  be  recognized 
frankly  that  efforts  to  escape  contemporary  conditions,  peculiar 
to  our  society  and  country,  savor  of  quixotry.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  universities  forego  control  or  direction  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  they  abandon  their  plain  duty.  Things  do  not  merely 
take  an  inevitable  course :  they  are  borne  by  men  and,  to  this 
extent,  can  be  guided  one  way  rather  than  another.  For 
example  (illustrating  also  the  encroachments  of  the  bourgeois 
spirit),  many  suppose  “democracy”  in  a  university  to  imply 
that  there  everything  must  be  taught  in  a  fair  field  without 
favor;  they  omit  all  reference  to  comparative  educational 
values.  Yet  a  slight  acquaintance  with  history  serves  to  show 
that  the  Studium  Generate  never  meant  anything  of  the  kind. 
This  was,  indeed^  a  pure  democracy,  in  the  sole  proper  sense 
of  the  term — an  institution  where  the  advantages  offered  were 
free  to  all  who  might  present  themselves.  Similarly,  the  A.B. 
degree  implied  a  certain  curriculum  calculated  to  educate,  and 
did  not  spread  itself  so  as  to  issue  in  such  confusion  of  subject- 
matter,  such  “  democracy  ”  of  studies  so-called,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  following :  “  bachelor  of  arts,  laureate  of  arts,  sister 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  agriculture,  bachelor  of  civil  engineering, 
bachelor  of  liberal  arts,  bachelor  of  mining  engineering,  bach¬ 
elor  of  letters,  bachelor  of  laws,  bachelor  of  divinity,  laureate 
of  science,  bachelor  of  medicine,  bachelor  of  music,  bachelor 
of  philosophy,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  pedagogy.” 
This  Walpurgis  hotch-potch  seems  to  me  capable  of  very 
simple  explanation,  one  arising  from  the  bias  that  men  have 
been  lending  to  events.  For  several  generations  we  have  ex¬ 
pected  far  too  much  of  education.  We  have  regarded  our 
scholastic  system  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  as  an  apparatus 
fitted  to  reform  society,  to  elevate  it,  to  guard  it  against  new 
evils  as  to  stamp  out  ancient  abuses.  Accordingly,  wandering 
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midmost  this  multitude  of  foggy  aims,  we  have  lost  grip  upon 
the  essential  situation.  Education  can  not  save  from  such  fate ; 
this  is  not  its  prime  end,  forms,  possibly,  no  part  of  its  func¬ 
tion.  Its  office  is  to  diffuse  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence, 
to  make  plain  the  demands  prerequisite  to  grasp  of  truth,  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  to  humanize  men  and  thus  help  them  to  loose 
themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  conventional,  the  gross,  the 
foolish.  Thanks  to  prevalent  fallacies,  and  the  consequent  nimbus 
set  around  the  educational  system,  we  have  missed  the  central 
problem :  What  is  the  kind  of  education  best  calculated  to  sub¬ 
serve  these  offices;  how  can  it  accomplish  its  purposes  most 
effectively  and  efficiently?  Plainly  enough,  preparation  for 
this  or  that  kind  of  career — ^buying  or  selling,  healing  bodies 
or  souls — will  not  aid  in  essentials.  And  our  present  unrest 
witnesses  that  we  begin — just  begin — to  become  dimly  aware 
of  this.  In  a  word,  education  is  an  incident  of  a  much  larger 
whole  than  pot-boiling  in  any  shape.  That  is  to  say,  its  object 
is  to  help  transform  our  outlook  upon  life;  but  this  can  be 
done  only  on  one  condition — that,  first  of  all,  it  has  placed  us 
in  a  better  position  to  understand  human  nature  and  the  char- 
asteristic  demands  of  human  nature,  which  happen  to  express 
themselves  in  the  great  fields  of  pure  science,  morals,  art, 
and  religion.  Unaware  of  this,  we  entertain  copious  doubts 
as  to  what  education  is  really;  so  we  judge  it  by  practical  aims, 
not  clear  whether  it  possesses  any  value  in  itself.  We  bolster 
it  up  by  reference  to  more  or  less  fragmentary  ends  in  a 
possible  or  probable  career.  Accordingly,  education  itself  tends 
to  disappear  in  a  mob  of  quasi-educational  efforts.  Careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things,  the  bourgeoisie  hold  defensi¬ 
ble  rule ;  and  we,  unapprehended  of  the  better  part,  can  put  forth 
no  concerted  effort  to  stem  what  we  know  for  a  stream  of 
ruinous  adulteration. 

As  for  the  question  of  constructive  reform;  the  man  who 
would  reform  the  universe  requires  to  be  reminded,  as  a  rule, 
that  reform,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  In  present  circum¬ 
stances,  then,  the  problem  does  not  circle  so  much  round  possi¬ 
ble  alterations  in  our  educational  machinery — commonly  called 
reforms — as  round  perception  of  the  unobserved  dangers  that 
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beset  us.  For,  to  be  quite  direct,  the  evils  originate  far  more 
in  public  opinion  and  its  unwise  demands  than  in  our  universi¬ 
ties.  In  a  word,  the  ends  stand  in  need  of  transfomiation 
rather  than  the  means.  Readjust  demands  and  the  orientation 
of  institutions  will  follow.  Clear  consciousness  of  our  current 
situation  must  precede  rational  changes. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  our  much-belauded  schemes  as  they 
exist  today  spell  disaster  to  the  realization  of  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  community.  So  far  as  the  Arts  faculty  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  observe  everywhere  that  men  whose  bent  or  endow¬ 
ments  fit  them  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  acquirement,  or 
to  penetrate  nature’s  secrets,  so  as  to  give  humanity  increased 
control  over  physical  forces,  are  directed — literally  directed, 
observe — to  so-called  practical  channels,  where  they  accom¬ 
plish  no  more  than  the  weaving  of  so  many  gross  of  additional 
handkerchiefs,  or  help  build  so  many  extra  miles  of  railroad 
track;  they  are  condemned,  for  a  bare  livelihood,  to  repeat 
operations  over  and  over  again,  and  so  lose  themselves  in  the 
whirlpool  of  mere  mechanical  tradition.  Society  insists  that 
they  become  manufacturers  or  clerks  or  rodmen,  and  forgets 
entirely  to  point  out  that  they  are,  first  and  foremost,  human 
beings.  All  these  external  plans  can  be  carried  out  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  type;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should 
absorb  intellects  destined  to  another  service,  destined  to  per¬ 
form  indispensable  social  tasks.  And  as  this  insistence  grows, 
the  other  side,  by  inevitable  consequence,  becomes  minimized 
or,  as  so  often,  is  forced  to  rest  content  with  the  leavings.  On 
the  whole,  the  exceptional  man  does  not  obtain  bare  toleration 
at  our  universities,  he  languishes  in  neglect,  and  for  his  own 
sake,  must  turn  out  and  train  with  the  crowd.  We  fail  to 
give  him  the  chance  even  to  take  the  vows  of  poverty  and 
celibacy.  Accordingly,  in  all  things  that  matter  little  to  a 
human  being,  a  continuous  process  of  leveling  up  salutes  us; 
in  all  things  of  the  essential  spirit  we  grow  slacker  and  slacker 
till,  at  length,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  amazing 
fact  that  work  done  in  the  professional  faculties  is  real  work, 
while  the  Arts  faculty  has  sunk  to  the  grade  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  play.  We  labor,  society  so  dictating,  to  bring  all  sorts 
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of  average  students  up  to  a  certain  puny  efficiency  in  law  and 
engineering  and  the  like;  but  our  best  intellects,  drawn  to 
humane  studies,  receive  the  cold  shoulder.  Of  course  it  is  true 
that  we  in  the  United  States,  following  partly  the  tradition  of 
the  Mother  Country,  can  not  pretend  to  be  an  intellectual 
people.  All  the  more  need,  then,  that  we  conserve  the  intellect 
we  possess.  Heaping  up  great  possessions,  and  multiplying 
educational  institutions  to  this  end,  will  never  make  a  nation 
whose  civilization  rests  on  permanent  foundations.  Our  lack 
in  pure  science,  in  philosophy,  in  the  highest  scholarship,  in 
art  and  in  literature,  is  no  wise  balanced  by  our  mills  and 
factories,  our  skyscrapers  and  smelters,  just  as  our  paucity  of 
great  men  in  academic  life  is  not  neutralized  by  our  palatial 
laboratories,  our  swarming  apparatus,  our  bursting  libraries. 
We  must  see  to  it,  and  this  imperatively,  in  the  very  near 
future,  that  the  Arts  faculty  provide  thoro  training  in  pure 
science,  philology,  and  philosophy,  not  simply  for  any  one  who 
offers,  but  definitely  for  those  of  the  youth  who  exhibit  peculiar 
talents  on  these  lines.  Above  all  else,  this  faculty  ought  to 
induce  the  new  ideas  of  elect  souls,  welcome  them,  foster  them 
to  maturity,  acting  always  as  trustee  for  the  general  intellectual 
capital  of  society. 

For  reasons  on  which  time  forbids  me  to  dwell  here,  our 
universities  are  sore  beset  by  a  main  fallacy  of  the  average  man, 
a  fallacy,  therefore,  specially  luxuriant  in  a  “  democratic  ” 
environment.  The  average  man,  a  stranger  to  the  methods  and 
manners  of  sustained  reflection,  never  sees  life  in  perspective 
as  a  whole.  To  use  a  very  old  phrase,  he  is  an  easy  prey 
to  the  mode  of  judgment  which  confuses  means  with  ends. 
Needless  to  assert,  political  affairs  teem  with  illustrations,  so, 
too,  morals  and  religion.  Briefly,  just  in  proportion  as  matters 
are  of  profounder  moment  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  this 
myopia  most  prevails.  Careful,  and  even  thoughtful,  about 
processes,  the  democracy  omits  to  understand  that  the  thing 
to  be  gained  by  the  process  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
affair.  So  it  stresses  every  conceivable  aid  to  life,  and  lets  life 
itself  slip.  In  the  effort  to  govern  everything  else,  the  modern 
man  has  failed  to  provide  arrangements  whereby  he  may  learn 
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to  govern  himself.  If  one  thing  be  plainer  than  another  about 
our  trumpeted  “  recent  ”  achievements,  it  is  this — they  verge 
on  hopeless  bankruptcy  in  wellnigh  everything  relating  to  the 
elevation  of  the  human  spirit.  For  one  scholar  our  Arts 
faculties  turn  out  one  thousand  pedagogs;  for  one  physicist, 
one  thousand  electricians;  for  one  philosopher,  ten  thousand 
half-baked  sciolists;  for  one  prophet,  one  hundred  thousand 
conventional  smugs,  who  need  no  repentance.  Yet  their  sole 
business  is  exactly  to  produce  scholars,  physicists,  philosophers, 
and  prophets.  And  all  this  happens  because  social  conditions 
originate  and  enforce  certain  unhealthy  demands.  Society 
obtains  the  equivalent  of  its  conscious  deserts.  All  possible 
reform  centers  in  the  irrepressible  conviction  that  this  is  no 
mission  of  the  mother  faculty  of  a  university. 

I  have  referred  above  to  the  deliquescence  of  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem.  But  one  may  as  well  take  the  plunge,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  uninitiated — who  deem  themselves  initiated — and 
affirm  that  the  elective  system  has  no  existence.  Words  do 
not  make  things.  As  a  matter  of  practical  operation,  the 
elective  system  becomes  more  and  more  a  vast  instrument  of 
exclusion.  Your  youth  comes  up  to  the  university  with  a  bee 
in  his  bonnet,  as  the  Scots  say.  He  would  make  himself  a 
butcher  or  baker  or  candlestick-maker.  Similarly,  your  high- 
school  miss  would  blossom  into  a  teacher,  a  librarian,  or  what 
not.  Few  remember  that  a  man’s  avocation  covers  but  a 
fraction  of  his  life;  and  all  forget  that  the  remainder  happens 
to  be  the  vocation  of  manhood,  that  the  avocation  acquires 
import  only  as  it  is  molded  by  a  human  being.  As  a  result, 
the  vast  majority  rush  to  subjects  supposed  to  “  fit  ”  for  the 
predestined  pursuit,  and  the  halls  where  knowledge  of  man 
in  the  mightiest  reaches  of  his  past  and  present  receives  care¬ 
ful  attention  attract  an  attenuating  attendance.  The  start  in 
life  obscures  all  else;  and  thousands,  having  chosen  in  haste, 
are  well  left  to  grumble  at  life  in  leisure.  Thanks  to  this 
blind,  indiscriminating  social  pressure,  the  Arts  faculty  main¬ 
tains  feebler  and  feebler  witness  to  the  value  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  career  as  such,  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  conforms  ever 
more  flabbily  to  the  vulgar  demand  that  a  student  should  be 
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greased  into  some  social  slot,  whence  the  muck-rake  may  be 
swung  to  advantage.  “  If  you  will  put  the  training  of  this 
university  to  its  logical  use,  I  am  sure  that  when  the  long 
shadows  come  they  will  bring  ease  and  comfort.”  This  is  the 
magnificent  ideal  set  up  for  our  youth.  May  the  gods  see  and 
avert  their  eyes!  They  have  at  least  allowed  man  the  gift, 
denied  the  brutes,  of  idealizing  down  as  readily  as  up !  “I 
know  nothing  of  Assyriology,  I  don’t  give  a  damn  for  Assyri- 
ology,”  said  one  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  American  university, 
a  practical  man  so  called.  This  precious  ignoramus  was  una¬ 
ware  who  taught  him  to  read  the  clock  that  keeps  tab  on  the 
workmen  in  his  factory;  much  more  unaware  that  these  old 
civilizations  had  gifted  him  what  little  religion  he  had  managed 
to  retain;  unaware,  in  short,  of  the  most  influential  factors  in 
much  of  the  life  of  his  own  folk.  To  call  him  a  Philistine 
would  be  no  compliment  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gath.  But  the 
asseveration  is  thoroly  typical  of  the  kind  of  reforms  that 
we  must  have  in  the  public  mind  ere  our  universities  can  turn 
to  the  work  for  which,  most  essentially,  they  exist.  We  have 
no  elective  system,  because  our  stress  upon  practise  allows 
unproved  talent  no  choice.  It  must  come  out  as  the  practical 
pressure  requires;  it  receives  no  encouragement,  and  every  dis¬ 
couragement,  to  find  itself,  and  develop  along  its  own  best  lines. 
Our  community  simply  uses  the  elective  system  to  favor  those 
subjects  which  it  thinks  it  understands.  The  consequence  is 
that  it  underlines  the  obvious,  and  the  subtle,  powerful  things 
are  obscured — only,  as  all  history  shows,  to  await  their  certain 
revenge.  For,  in  a  society  where  the  Devil  is  bidden  take  the 
hindmost,  sooner  or  later  he  takes  all.  Could  we  not  find  an 
antidote,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  aping  in  this  the  Germans, 
whom  we  are  so  prone  to  imitate  in  less  essential  things  ?  They 
have  discovered  long  since  that  no  preparation  for  things 
“  practical  ”  compares  with  a  thoro  humanistic  discipline. 
The  amateur  or  fool  behind  the  gun  fires  indeed,  but  to  small 
purpose.  He  reveals  himself  as  a  new  species  of  savage. 
Happiness  and  goodness  may  not  be  had  for  the  asking;  they 
come  after  the  hardest  kind  of  battle.  In  our  present  mood, 
we  fit  scarce  any  for  this,  the  only,  great  fight. 
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As  to  reform,  then,  the  burden  lies  with  the  community  in 
general.  But,  even  at  this,  certain  statements  are  in  order. 
The  humane  spirit  in  man  can  be  developed  in  but  one  way — 
by  contact  with  its  like.  Intimate  appreciation  of  such  human 
achievements  as  take  their  places  above  the  dust  of  contem¬ 
porary  controversy,  and  are,  by  common  consent,  able  to  ele¬ 
vate  out  of  self-regarding  and  temporal  pursuits,  should  receive 
strongest  emphasis  in  higher  education;  indeed,  the  Arts 
faculty  cannot  overemphasize  them  in  the  present  crisis.  The 
transitive  factors  operating,  deep  down  and  unobserved,  in 
modem  civilization — the  heritages,  to  wit,  from  Judea  and 
Greece  and  Rome, — should  be  placed  in  the  full  light  of  day,  in 
all  their  amazing  vitality;  the  duty  of  the  youth  to  familiarize 
itself  with  them  should  be  insisted  upon.  Students  should  be 
taught  to  inquire,  in  this  connection,  whether  they  grasp  fully, 
not  the  forms  and  husks,  but  the  spirit  and  implications  of  the 
languages,  literatures,  and  pure  sciences  they  follow.  The 
inhibition  of  younger  minds  by  the  fixed  dogmas  and  catch¬ 
words  of  older  folk  should  be  ended — it  can  not  be  mended — 
and  a  concentrated  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  elicit  orig¬ 
inality  and  to  foster  independence.  Indeed,  the  problem  of  in¬ 
dividuality  and  independence,  in  all  things  connected  with 
human  study  (in  philosophy  and  literature  and  language  and 
pure  science),  overshadows  everything  else.  Pedantry  and 
picayune  methods  have  had  their  way  all  too  freely,  and  the 
youth  are  sick  to  death  of  it  all.  The  touch  of  personality, 
of  enthusiasms  mediated  thru  a  palpitating  individual,  alone 
holds  magnetism  to  retrieve  the  academic  cause  already  han¬ 
dicapped  nigh  extinction  by  a  materialized  society.  Imag¬ 
ination,  fresh  outlook,  in  short,  any  sort  of  stimulus  to  inborn 
capacity,  ought  to  command  a  decided  premium.  We  have 
so  little  of  it  that  we  can  not  pay  too  high  a  price  when  we 
come  upon  it.  So  much  so,  that  we  should  not  err  by  giving 
a  freer  rein  to  these  qualities  than  might  be  wise  in  other 
and  happier  conditions.  Men  are  suffocated  in  our  dense  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  individuality  alone  is  able  to  disperse  the 
miasma.  But,  to  this  end,  utilitarian  system  must  go,  in 
order  that  ample  room  may  be  given  to  any  one  who,  having 
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discerned  his  bent,  has  a  mind  to  concentrate  upon  it,  with  a 
decent  certainty  that  he  will  not  be  sent  to  Coventry  or 
stranded  in  life.  In  a  sentence,  the  arrangements  of  the  Arts 
faculty  ought  to  be  controlled  by  transitive  personalities,  con¬ 
centrating  their  special  talents  upon  the  discovery  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors  and  superiors.  If,  as  seems  inevitable  in  the  United 
States,  knowledge  must  filter  from  the  universities  to  the 
people  at  large,  it  were  more  than  high  time  that  we  ceased  to 
ponder  plans  for  sprinkling  an  ever-increasing  mob,  and  took 
counsel  about  the  source  of  supply.  Quite  conceivably,  it  might 
be  found  to  require  some  cleansing  and  considerable  enlarge¬ 
ment.  But,  how  to  see  this?  How  to  find  the  men  who  will 
execute  the  work?  The  latter  would  seem  the  harder  task; 
get  the  men  and  the  perception  will  ensue.  For  a  type  is 
demanded  of  a  kind  that  the  contemporary  environment  fails 
to  favor.  The  scholar,  who  commands  his  knowledge  with  his 
manhood  and  tolerates  no  slavery  to  it;  the  master,  whose 
immanent  central  idea  dominates  his  equipment  and  orients  his 
acquisitions;  the  teacher,  moved  by  “an  intense  and  self- 
sacrificing  enthusiasm  for  truth  “ — such  types  can  not  be 
alleged  to  be  typical  in  our  midst.  Yet  just  such  the  problem 
on  hand  calls  for.  We  have  lost  our  sense  for  what  Professor 
Michael  Sadler  has  stated  so  admirably.  “  In  ^*e  greatest  and 
most  fruitful  intellectual  movements,  the  really  dominant  au¬ 
thority  has  always  been  not  administrative  in  character,  but 
intellectual  or  (in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word)  spiritual.”  * 
Machinery  will  not  effect  the  necessary  transformation;  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  men  will.  Youngsters,  just  freed  from  the  grind 
of  the  Graduate  School,  possess,  usually,  neither  the  personality 
nor  the  experience  requisite;  nay,  oftentimes,  they  are  filled 
with  false  ideals,  and  seek  little  more  than  their  own  immediate 
advancement.  Do  not  blame  them.  By  way  of  pure  science 
and  the  higher  scholarship  advancement  does  not  seem  to  lie. 
The  abounding  machine  insists  upon  something  else.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  men  we  need,  they,  and  not  simply  their  mere  Fdche, 
must  receive  emphasis.  Have  the  winds  of  the  spirit  blown 
over  them?  Have  they  ever  been  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord’s 

*  Education  in  Germany^  p.  35. 
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day?  A  certain  psychological  organization,  with  its  attendant 
outlook — here  were  the  overwhelming  necessities* 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  tide  can  be  stemmed,  if  at  all,  only 
from  within.  That  is  to  say,  the  Herculean  labor  seeks  per¬ 
sonalities  accordant,  and  these  are  not  forthcoming,  because 
the  dialectic,  which  always  characterizes  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  has  swung  to  an  opposite  pole.  For  the  university,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  Arts  faculty,  happens  to  be  the  theater  of  a 
never-ending  still-beginning  struggle  between  two  conflicting 
purposes.  On  the  one  hand,  it  constitutes  an  expression  of  the 
needs  of  society  in  general;  on  the  other,  it  forms  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  our  ideals  for  selected  individuals.  Meanwhile,  the 
former  beat  of  the  pendulum  is  in  progress,  and  so  the  very 
instruments  demanded  are  not  being  forged.  Thus,  the  way 
out,  on  the  side  of  the  institution,  becomes  clear  enough.  The 
university  itself  must  agree  to  stand,  as  it  does  not  today,  for 
an  education  which  bears  relation  to  its  own  problems  at  least 
as  stoutly  as  for  an  education  directed  towards  production  of 
instruments  for  certain  immediate  social  offices.  Plainly  it 
must  cease  to  bear  down  to  the  level  of  decent  conventional 
averages,  and  urge,  in  season  and  out,  the  development  of 
differentiated  beings  who  will  leaven  the  whole  with  higher 
purposes,  who  will  criticize  fearlessly  many  things  now 
applauded  blatantly  and  ignorantly.  The  preface  will  arrive 
when  educated  men  realize  that  the  schemes  of  practical  life 
can  be  achieved  most  efficiently  on  a  basis  of  ideal  insight,  and 
in  no  other  fashion.  And  the  longer  this  realization  lags,  the 
greater  will  be  the  debacle  due  to  our  present  failure  to  invest 
wisely  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  community.  We  happen  to 
be  frittering  much  of  it  away  upon  incidental  foibles ;  we  ought 
to  be  increasing  it  against  the  4ay  when  stress  of  circumstances 
will  confront  us — ^as  it  assuredly  will — with  the  tremendous 
questions  about  to  issue  from  that  unique  human  experiment 
known,  yet  all  unknown  to  so  many,  as  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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IV 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  RATIONAL  TERMINOLOGY 

A  recent  writer,  in  an  article  in  the  Monthly  revieiv,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  some  of  the  differences  that  have 
appeared  in  the  English  of  America,  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  English  of  England,  finds  one  cause  of 
divergence  in  what  she  considers  a  “  national  megalomania,” 
which  leads  us  to  call  things  by  names  bigger  than  they  actually 
deserve. 

The  discovery  that  this  state  of  affairs  exists  is  no  new  one, 
since  the  facts  of  such  a  procedure  have  long  ago  been  pointed 
out  by  various  foreign  critics,  who,  in  a  spirit,  greater  or  less, 
of  Christian  charity,  as  for  our  sins,  have  commented  upon 
American  idiosyncrasies,  and  they  have  frequently  been  held 
up  to  us  for  our  betterment  by  our  own  critics  at  home.  Fun¬ 
damentally,  the  use  of  “  big  words  for  small  thoughts  ”  is,  of 
course,  not.  necessarily  American  at  all,  for  it  belongs  in  a 
measure  to  all  people  and  to  every  age,  as  literature,  from 
Attica  to  uttermost  Thule,  has  chronicled  and  spoken  speech 
affirms.  This  is  what  the  poet  has  aptly  called : 

“the  vain  parade 

Of  big-mouthed  words  of  large  pretense,” 

which,  under  circumstances,  is  a  habit  of  the  human  race. 

The  American  predilection,  to^  which  this  writer  refers,  is 
a  well-developed  localization  of  this  general  condition,  so 
prevalent  that  it  has  in  reality  become  a  characteristic  of  the 
land  as  exprest  in  its  language,  and  there  is  little  wonder 
that  our  use  of  words  often  strikes  a  foreigner,  and  particu¬ 
larly  one  who  connotes  the  same  words  with  a  different  tradi¬ 
tional  value,  as  incongruous. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  characterization 
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of  the  procedure  inevitably  as  “  megalomania  ”  is  not  to  use 
too  harsh  a  term.  It  may  sometimes,  it  is  true,  be  just  that  and 
little  else — a  tendency,  more  or  less  conscious,  to  dignify  one’s 
self  by  unduly  dignifying  one’s  accessories.  The  “  proprietor 
of  a  tonsorial  palace,”  wholly  aside  from  the  commercial  value 
of  such  a  term  for  its  effect  upon  a  complacent  public,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  his  own  estimation  a  much  more  important  person, 
a  being  of  a  brighter  sphere,  than  the  mere  keeper  of  a  barber¬ 
shop;  and  the  head  of  a  “  horse-shoeing  parlor” — altho  why 
people  should  be  publicly  shaved  in  a  palace,  and,  above  all, 
why  horses  should  be  shod  in  a  parlor,  passes  ordinary  com¬ 
prehension — is  doubtless  more  exalted  than  a  blacksmith.  In 
much  the  same  way,  in  some  parts  of  America,  a  wagon- 
shop  becomes  a  “carriage  repository”;  a  clothing  store,  an 
“emporium  of  fashion”;  and  there  are  many  more.  A  sign 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  remembers  from  his  boyhood 
as  hanging  over  the  door  of  a  little  “  saloon  ”  in  a  little  town, 
and  for  aughtjie  knows  may  hang  there  still,  announced  its 
keeper  as  a  “  dealer  and  vendor  of  beverages,”  but  as  the  place 
was  kept  by  an  Irishman  of  direct  importation,  this  was  plainly 
no  more  than  a  bit  of  inherited  phraseology  that  had  b  ‘tn 
brought  bodily  from  beyond  the  seas,  where  they  apparently, 
at  times,  also  indulge  in  such  pleasantries. 

Behind  this  exaggerated  nomenclature  there  is  usually  some¬ 
thing  other  than  mere  megalomania.  Much  of  if  is  due  to  the 
natural  expansiveness  that  is  born  of  the  optimism  of  a  new 
and  growing  nation  toward  its  material  surroundings,  that 
breezily  overlooks  the  incongruity  that  often  results  in  the 
present  application.  It  is  this  point  of  view  that  makes 
“  cities  ”  of  country  cross-roads,  “  avenues  ”  of  lanes,  and 
“  opera-houses  ”  of  one-story  wooden  buildings  on  a  village 
street;  and  the  users  of  these  terms  in  their  own  environment 
doubtless  in  most  cases  apply  them  without  the  consciousness 
of  any  exaggeration  whatever.  Another  phase  of  this  easy¬ 
going  American  optimism  is  the  free-handed  giving  of  titles, 
of  “  professor,”  of  “  judge,”  and  “  colonel,”  and  “  captain,” 
and  the  like,  to  people  who  have  no  other  right,  except  this 
very  questionable  jus  loquendi,  to  wear  them. 
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All  this,  however,  explains,  rather  than  justifies,  an  actual 
condition  that  in  many  of  its  aspects  is  nothing  less  than 
deplorable.  Much  of  the  use  of  big  and  high-sounding  names 
is  only  vicious  at  home,  it  may  be,  because  of  its  certain 
tendency  to  inflate  beyond  their  actual  value  the  ordinary'  facts 
of  life,  and  to  create,  in  this  way,  a  demoralization  of  stand¬ 
ard  and  an  unreality  of  attitude  toward  existence  in  general. 
It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bearing  of  very  much 
of  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  as  mere  good-humored  pleas¬ 
antry  that  deceives  nobody  in  the  long  run,  any  more  than 
does  the  Barnumese  of  the  circus  bill,  as  to  its  real  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Abroad,  however,  the  case  is  different;  for  to  those  not  to  the 
manner  born  and  with  minds  less  agile  in  this  particular  sort 
of  mental  gymnastics,  the  wide-spread  habit  of  overstatement 
gives  us  an  air  of  “  bounce  ”  and  braggadocio,  that,  in  truth, 
does  not  righteously  belong  to  us,  or,  at  best,  belongs  to  us 
only  in  part.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  most  of  us  that 
American  statements  of  whatever  kind,  things  of  the  soil  and 
things  of  the  soul,  are  immediately  discounted  in  most  of  the 
nations  who  are  our  compeers,  and  in  whose  common  culture 
we  should  participate  on  a  footing  of  frank  equality,  as  over¬ 
valuations  whose  face  does  not  indicate  an  actual  standard  of 
worth. 

This  insidious  habit  of  overstatement,  for  it  is  a  habit  and 
it  is  insidious,  in  short,  demoralizes  us  at  home  and  belittles 
us  abroad,  and  often  in  directions  in  which  we  can  ill  afford 
it.  It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  the  standard  of  modern  culture, 
modified  in  detail  by  locality,  as  it  well  may  be,  is  not  its 
manifestation  in  any  one  nation  particularly  elect,  but  its  best 
manifestation  in  any  one  of  all  nations  on  the  same  general 
plane  of  civilization.  We  need  at  the  present  time,  as  for  that 
matter  we  have  all  along  needed  in  the  past,  a  pure-food  law 
in  the  use  of  language,  both  for  home  and  for  foreign  con¬ 
sumption,  in  order  that  the  content  of  our  products  may  be 
apprehended  for  that  which  it  actually  is. 

In  hardly  a  single  special  direction  is  an  important  terminol¬ 
ogy  more  laxly  used  and  a  reform  more  acutely  needed — 
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and  here  is  the  narrow  reason  for  the  writing  of  this  article 
— than  in  the  names  applied  to  conditions  of  education  and  thru 
them  to  institutions  of  learning,  and  particularly  to  institutions 
of  the  higher  learning,  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do 
schools  of  all  kinds  thickly  besprinkle  the  educational  map  of 
the  land,  as  it  is  proper  in  an  enlightened  community  that  they 
should,  but  “  colleges  ”  and  even  “  universities  ”  appear  in  a 
bewildering  mass,  and  notably  often  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where,  on  account  of  cultural  conditions,  one  would 
expect  to  find  them  but  sparsely  represented.  There  are,  for 
instance,  in  a  recent  enumeration,  no  less  than  148  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  United  States  that  call  themselves  “  uni¬ 
versities.”  In  this  list,  Tennessee  has  thirteen  “  universities,” 
to  three  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  New 
Jersey,  Maine,  and  Maryland.  Kansas,  which  is  a  cultured 
state,  but  a  comparatively  new  one,  has  five  “  universities  ” ; 
California,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  have  each  four;  Iowa  and 
Illinois  have  five;  Indiana  has  seven;  Ohio,  fourteen;  Texas, 
six;  Louisiana  and  Georgia  have  four;  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  alone  has  five;  Pennsylvania,  five;  New  York,  ten.  Of 
“  colleges  ”  over  all  this  territory  there  is  almost  literally  no 
end,  a  late  enumeration  containing  upwards  of  400,  and  there 
are  certainly  many  more. 

There  can  be,  of  course,  no  quarrel  with  those  institutions, 
be  they  colleges  or  universities,  which  use  these  names  ration¬ 
ally  and  consistently,  as  many  undoubtedly  do.  Exception  can 
only  be  taken  with  the  lax  assumption,  for  whatever  reason,  of 
the  name  of  “  college  ”  by  institutions  that  are  nothing  more 
than  schools,  and  not  even  good  ones  in  any  broad  sense;  and 
of  the  name  of  “  university  ”  by  institutions  that  in  some 
instances  are  not  well-equipped  high  schools,  let  alone  colleges. 

The  matter  is  not  one  of  mere  academic  interest  or  of  puristic 
sentiment,  for  it  strikes  much  deeper  than  that.  In  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  homogeneous  system  of  education  in  the  United 
States  which  must  eventually  come  to  pass,  the  loose,  and 
not  always  disinterested,  use  of  these  names  by  institutions 
unfitted  to  bear  them  is  a  stumbling-block  of  no  mean  propor¬ 
tions,  since  it  establishes  wholly  fictitious  values,  or,  rather,  no 
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values  at  all,  and  demoralizes,  in  this  most  important  direction, 
the  popular  standard  of  judgment. 

If  the  words  “  college  ”  and  “  university  ”  in  all  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  application  in  America  have  any  inherent  meaning 
that  belongs  to  them  rightly  and  should  belong  to  them  in¬ 
variably,  it  is  necessary,  as  it  should  be  possible,  to  determine 
what  that  meaning  is.  And  first  of  all,  altho  it  may  be  a 
truism  to  state  it,  what  constitutes  a  college  or  a  university  is 
not  a  question  of  endowment,  or  of  size,  of  number  of  faculty 
or  of  students,  but  solely  of  purpose  and  result.  A  “  college  ” 
is  certainly  not  merely  a  big  school,  nor  a  “university  ”  merely 
a  big  college,  in  whatever  its  bigness,  present  or  prospective, 
may  consist. 

A  “  college,”  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  which  is 
here  with  what  we  have  to  deal,  in  its  logical  application  is  an 
incorporated  institution,  duly  empowered  by  law  and  capable 
in  the  light  of  modern  educational  standards  properly  t  >  be¬ 
stow  the  bachelor’s  degree;  with  the  qualification  of  its  particu¬ 
lar  purpose,  it  is  still  a  “  college  ”  when  it  can  properly  bestow 
any  other  first  degree.  According  to  this  sense  of  the  word, 
a  “  college  ”  per  se  is  a  properly  constituted  school  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  liberal  arts,  which  has  the  right  and  exercises 
the  function  of  conferring  the  various  forms  of  the  bachelor’s 
degree,  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of 
philosophy,  bachelor  of  literature.  In  the  same  way,  with 
the  necessary  qualification,  we  may  speak  of  a  “  medical  col¬ 
lege,”  which  bestows  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine;  a 
“  law  college,”  which  bestows  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law ; 
a  “  theological  college,”  which  bestows  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity;  a  “  dental  college,”  which  bestows  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  dental  science;  a  “  veterinary  college,”  a  “  college  of 
pharmacy,”  a  “  teachers  college,”  or  a  “  college  of  agriculture.” 
“Colleges,”  too,  in  a  proper  sense,  are  the  schools  of  technology, 
of  mines,  chemistry,  engineering,  and  architecture,  which  be¬ 
stow  the  various  technical  degrees.  Many  of  these  institutions, 
however,  are  content  to  call  themselves  “  schools  ”  or  “insti¬ 
tutes.”  “  Medical  school,”  or  “  school  of  medicine,”  is  a  com¬ 
mon  appellation,  as  is  “  law  school,”  and  “  school  of  agricul- 
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ture,”  or  ‘‘  school  of  dentistry.”  “  Schools  ”  or  “  institutes  ” 
are  frequently  the  institutions  of  technology;  and  theological 
institutions  are  “  schools,”  “  institutes,”  or  “seminaries.” 

There  are  many  instances,  accordingly,  of  institutions  of 
learning  that  might  with  propriety  bear  the  name  of  college 
which  do  not  do  so,  altho  consistently  to  use  either  this  term 
or  some  one  of  the  others  for  the  same  thing  would  plainly 
be  in  the  interest  of  a  definite  terminology  in  educational  con¬ 
ditions.  Other  widespread  uses  of  the  word  have  no  justifi¬ 
cation  whatever.  A  “  business  college,”  for  instance,  as  the 
term  is  frequently  used  is  no  college  at  all,  but  a  “  business 
school,”  and  these  should  be  called  “  business  schools,”  since, 
however  valuable  in  certain  directions  they  may  be,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  college  or  with  college  instruction. 
Girls’  boarding  schools,  too,  which  frequently  assume  the  name 
of  “  college,”  particularly  in  the  South,  have  in  numerous 
instances  no  other  right  to  it  save  that  of  assumption;  nor 
are  schools  of  any  kind  other  or  more  than  schools,  be  they 
old  or  large,  or  well  endowed,  unless  they  conform  to  the 
conditions  that  make  them  colleges. 

If  there  is  confusion  in  the  use  of  “  college  ”  thruout  the 
United  States,  in  the  use  of  “  university  ”  there  is  confusion 
worse  confounded.  The  difficulty  here,  nevertheless,  is  not 
both  overstatement  and  understatement,  for  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  only  a  single  instance,  that  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  of 
the  neglect  to  use  the  name  university  by  an  institution  quali¬ 
fied  to  bear  it,  but  of  the  exaggerated  misapplication  of  the 
name  by  institutions  that  have  no  well-founded  claim  to  it 
at  all. 

In  his  little  book.  Essays  on  the  higher  education,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1899,  but  written,  so  far  as  this  statement  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  decade  earlier,  the  author.  Professor  G.  T.  Ladd,  after 
stating  that  any  one  with  the  requisite  information  at  once 
knows  what  is  meant  by  “university  ”  in  France,  England,  and 
Gennany,  says ;  “  but  no  one  can  become  so  conversant  with 
facts  as  to  tell  what  an  American  university  is.”  Even  in 
America,  however,  “  university  ”  must  mean  something,  and 
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again,  as  in  the  case  of  “  college,"  it  is  necessary  to  decide  what 
it  means  in  order  to  determine  its  proper  application. 

Most  of  the  institutions  that  bear  the  name  of  “university  " 
have  used  it  from  the  time  of  their  foundation,  as  have,  for 
instance,  Cornell  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Chicago  University,  Clark  University,  the  majority  of  the 
various  state  universities,  and  the  great  number  of  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  large  and  small,  that  are  distributed  widely  thruout 
the  land.  The  name,  however,  has  been  assumed  in  other 
instances  for  various  reasons.  The  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  example,  was  formed  upon  the  basis  of  an  older 
foundation  and  began  again  as  a  new  institution  with  the  new 
name  as  long  ago  as  1791,  when  “  The  College  and  Academy 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  "  became  the 
present  University.  Harvard  seems  to  have  used  popularly, 
as  early  as  1780,  the  name  university,  an  act  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature  of  that  year  containing  the  following  words : 
“  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors  .  .  .  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Harvard  College  in  which  University  many  persons,” 
etc.  There  never  has  been,  however,  any  legal  sanction  of 
the  use  of  the  name;  and  the  legal  title  of  Harvard  University, 
now  commonly  used  of  the  whole  institution,  still  remains 
“The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College.”  The  desig¬ 
nation  Yale  University  was  assumed  for  corporate  purposes, 
and  apparently  for  no  other,  in  1887.  The  old  corporate  title 
was  “  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College  in  New 
Haven,”  which  corporation  controlled  the  property  and  man¬ 
agement  of  Yale  College  and  gradually  acquired  oversight  and 
control  of  the  other  institutions  which  became  departments  of 
it.  To  obviate  difficulties  that  arose  with  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  gifts  made  to  “  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale 
College  for  the  use  of  said  college,”  an  Act  w^as  past  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  1887,  and 
accepted  by  the  Corporation  that  same  year,  as  follows : 

“Resolved  by  this  Assembly:  That  the  use  of  the  title  Yale 
University  by  the  Corporation  existing  under  the  name  of  The 
President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College  of  New  Haven,  is 
hereby  authorized,  and  all  gifts  to,  contracts  with,  conveyances 
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to  or  by,  or  other  acts  affecting  said  corporation  by  either  of 
said  names  shall  be  valid;  and  the  acceptance  of  this  act  by 
said  corporation  shall  not  operate  to  subject  its  charter  to 
repeal,  alteration,  or  amendment,  without  its  consent.” 

Princeton  College,  as  it  was  popularly  known,  changed  its 
corporate  name  of  “  College  of  New  Jersey  ”  to  Princeton 
University,  at  its  sesquicentennial  celebration,  in  1896,  in 
the  words  of  President  Patton,  who  made  the  announcement: 
“  Partly  in  order  that  the  name  of  the  institution  might  more 
fittingly  correspond  to  the  work  that  it  has  been  doing  for  so 
many  years,  and  partly,  also,  that  the  new  name  might  serv^e 
as  an  inspiration  for  new  effort,  and  mark  a  new  departure 
in  the  direction  of  higher  and  more  extended  work  in  the 
great  realm  of  pure  culture.” 

Columbia  assumed  the  title  of  University  for  even  more 
definitely  stated  reasons.  In  his  annual  report  of  1866, 
President  Barnard  asserted  that  universities  were  already 
growing  in  America  by  gradual  accretion  about  existing 
colleges,  and  exprest  the  opinion  that  Columbia  College 
would  furnish  a  similar  example  and  one  day  become  a  great 
university.  In  the  report  of  1879,  he  urges  that  additional 
attempt  be  made  to  provide  graduate  instruction,  declaring  that 
the  need  of  such  instruction  is  fully  recognized,  and  instancing 
the  numbers  of  American  college  graduates  studying  in  Europe 
and  the  development  of  graduate  courses  at  a  few  American 
colleges.  He  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  situation  when 
he  adds :  “  Our  universities  will  be  formed  by  the  expansion  of 
the  system  of  post-graduate  instruction.”  In  the  same  con¬ 
nection  he  says : 

“  Of  the  very  great  number  of  colleges  in  our  country, 
few  are  likely  to  become  universities,  and,  fortunately, 
few  universities  are  needed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  at  the  present  time  a  certain  limited  number  of 
these  institutions  which  will  be  among  those  few.  Some  are 
indicated  by  their  actual  present  condition,  some  by  their 
geographical  situation,  and  some  by  these  causes  combined.” 

The  presidential  report  of  1882  asserts  that  Columbia  has 
taken  on  the  functions  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  uni- 
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versity,  but  adds  that  it  falls  far  short  of  what  a  fully-appointed 
university  should  be.  In  1896,  the  designation  “  Columbia 
University  in  the  City  of  New  York  ”  was  finally  assumed  to 
apply  to  all  the  departments  of  instruction  and  research  main¬ 
tained  and  managed  by  the  corporation,  while  the  name  “  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  ”  was  retained  to  designate  the  undergraduate 
“  School  of  Arts.” 

This  attitude  of  Columbia  in  adopting  the  greater  for  the 
lesser  appellation  has  been  stated  somewhat  in  detail  as  fur¬ 
nishing  a  possible  clue  to  the  proper  and  consistent  use  of 
“  university  ”  by  American  institutions  in  general.  There  is 
plainly  in  it  a  feeling  that  the  time  had  come  in  the  inner  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  particular  institution,  and  for  no  corporate  or 
other  external  reason  whatever,  when  it  was  fitting,  in  order 
correctly  to  describe  existent  conditions,  to  lay  aside  the  old 
name  for  the  new,  which  “  college  ”  was  no  longer  able  to 
connote. 

What  has  already  been  called  the  keynote  of  the  situation, 
and  that  which  is  and  should  be  primarily  the  determining 
factor  in  the  use  of  “  university  ”  as  applied  to  institutions  of 
learning  in  their  specific  development  in  America,  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  in  their  program  of  study  of  graduate  instruc¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  advanced,  or  higher,  degrees — degrees, 
namely,  that  are  beyond  the  provenience  of  the  college,  which, 
as  such,  is  capable  of  imparting  instruction  leading  to  the  first 
degree  only,  whatever  that  in  its  specific  nature  may  be. 
There  are,  naturally,  conditions  other  than  the  mere  formal 
offering  of  graduate  instruction  and  the  granting  of  subse¬ 
quent  degrees  that  must  inhere  in  the  university  to  make  it 
that  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  furnish  abundant 
facilities  in  equipment,  in  professors  and  libraries  and  labora¬ 
tories,  for  preliminary  training  in  the  methods  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  adequate  opportunity  for  the  proper  prosecution 
of  such  research;  it  must  restrict  these  privileges  to  those  who 
by  their  earlier  education  in  the  college,  or  the  technical,  or 
professional  school,  are  able  to  profit  by  them;  and  it  must 
grant  the  ultimate  degrees,  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of 
science,  doctor  of  law,  or  some  one  of  them,  only  to  those 
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students  who  have  proved  that  they  have  acquired,  in  due 
measure,  the  methods  and  habits  of  such  a  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  institution  that  furnishes  such  instruction  is  in 
the  American  sense  a  “  university,”  if  not  in  whole,  then 
surely  in  part,  and  may  consistently  bear  the  name.  It  does 
not  alter  the  case  that  the  institution  in  question  may,  and 
usually  does,  do  other  things  besides;  the  existence  of  prop¬ 
erly  organized  research  work  for  graduate  students  in  its 
curriculum  is  the  crucial  matter,  and  the  only  justification  at 
the  present  time  for  the  use  of  a  term  which  otherwise,  except, 
it  may  be,  by  a  prophetic  optimism,  does  not  belong  to  it,  at  all. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  word  “  university,” 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  a  term  of  recent  justification  in 
America,  for  the  conditions  which  it  describes  are  new.  Yale, 
to  be  sure,  offered  graduate  instruction,  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  in  1847,  but  a  distinct  graduate  school  was  not  fully 
organized  until  1872.  Harv^ard,  in  the  catalog  of  i860, 
makes  a  definite  statement  with  regard  to  graduate  students, 
but  first  announces  in  1872  that  it  is  prepared  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  science,  and 
that  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  will  henceforth  be  given 
only  on  examination.  At  Cornell,  where  instruction  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1868,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  planned 
from  the  outset,  but  its  requirements  are  first  adequately 
formulated  in  the  catalog  of  1871.  The  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  first  offered  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the 
academic  year  1874-5.  Johns  Hopkins,  organized  from  the 
beginning  with  chief  regard  to  graduate  work,  was  opened 
in  1876.  At  Princeton,  graduate  courses  in  operation  are 
first  mentioned  in  the  catalog  of  1877-8.  In  all  of  these 
institutions,  furthermore,  except  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
in  what  may  plainly  be  considered  the  typical  American  man¬ 
ner,  the  university  has  developed  out  of  the  pre-existent  col¬ 
lege,  upon  which  it  has  been  superimposed  with  the  retention, 
in  every  instance,  of  the  college  itself  and  the  existing  affiliated 
technical  and  professional  schools,  whose  number  in  most  cases 
has  subsequently  been  increased.  “  The  circumstances  of 
foundation  and  the  necessities  of  the  hour,”  writes  E.  D.  Perry 
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in  his  monograph,  The  American  university,  to  which  this 
paper  is  otherwise  indebted,  “  have  made  it  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  university  and  the  college  in  the  United  States 
to  exist  apart,”  and  for  these  reasons,  it  may  be  added,  they 
will  doubtless  in  the  immediate  future  continue  to  persist 
together  as  parts  of  a  more  or  less  closely  related  whole. 

The  seventies  mark  the  actual  beginnings  of  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  movement  in  America  in  the  direction  of  university 
instruction,  and,  furthermore,  in  a  characteristic  manner  of 
development,  and  the  word  “  university  ”  from  this  time  on  has 
acquired  a  new  significance  among  us.  That  it  has  yet  no 
absolute  homogeneity  of  meaning,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
institutions  qualified  to  bear  it,  is  evident,  for  no  two  of  them 
are  alike  in  organization  or  scope.  There  is  not  even  in 
America  absolute  agreement  as  to  the  true  function  of  the 
university  in  the  scheme  of  national  education:  whether  it  is 
to  train,  on  the  one  hand,  broadly  for  success  in  life,  which 
to  most  of  us  would  seem  still  to  be  the  particular  function 
of  the  college;  or  whether  it  is  to  turn  out  specialists  as  inves¬ 
tigators  and  teachers. 

The  university  in  America,  in  point  of  fact,  as  it  is  being 
evolved,  or,  in  some  few  cases,  perhaps,  has  already  been 
evolved,  is  an  indigenous  growth.  It  is  not  the  English  uni¬ 
versity,  in  that  it  is  not  the  examining  and  degree-conferring 
body  that  does  not  teach,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  is  it  the  typical 
confederation  of  subordinate  teaching  bodies,  the  colleges,  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  the  German  university,  however  closely 
in  its  organization  it  may  reflect,  as  in  many  instances  it  does, 
the  German  prototype  that  in  this  direction  has  prompted  it. 
Professor  H.  E.  von  Holst,  in  his  article  in  the  Educational 
Review,  in  1893,  maintained  that  there  were  no  universities 
whatever,  in  a  European  sense — by  which  he  meant  a  German 
sense — in  America.  Universities  with  the  four  traditional 
faculties  of  Germany,  as  a  recent  statistician  has  pointed  out, 
still  exist  in  only  four  instances,  Harv'ard,  Yale,  Chicago,  and 
Northwestern.  Yet  it  would  scarcely  be  contended  that  these 
are  the  only  American  universities. 

The  error  that  is  made  by  the  writer  quoted  and  others  is 
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the  wholly  unfounded  assumption  that  there  are  possible  no 
other  uni\'ersities  than  German  universities,  and  that  until 
exact  reproductions  of  them  are  developed  in  the  United  States 
there  will  be  no  American  universities.  Our  universities,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  are,  nor  should  be,  German  universities,  any  more 
than  our  colleges  are,  or  should  be,  German  gymnasia.  Either 
would  be  out  of  place  in  our  educational  system  as  it  is  and 
as  it  shall  develop;  for  our  needs,  as  determined  by  our  par¬ 
ticular  social  life  and  institutions,  are  not  those  of  Germany, 
or  of  any  other  land,  but  are  often  radically  different  in  im¬ 
portant  directions  that  future  national  development  not  infre¬ 
quently  will  still  further  accentuate. 

There  are,  in  the  light  of  the  formulation  that  has  been 
attempted,  beyond  a  cavil  American  universities,  and  where 
they  exist — for  even  by  a  generous  usage  out  of  the  148 
institutions  in  America  that  at  present  have  the  name,  there  are 
surely  not  more  than  the  twenty-one  of  Germany  that  are 
entitled  to  bear  it, — they  should  be  called  “  universities  ”  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  apparent  that  no 
standard  that  can  be  suggested  will  now  or  in  the  immediate 
future  produce  a  perfect  uniformity  of  usage  in  the  application 
of  either  “  college  ”  or  “  university  ”  in  the  United  States.  For 
years  to  come,  there  will  still  be  a  wide  disparity  of  value 
among  the  many  American  institutions  which  devote  them¬ 
selves  nominally  to  the  higher  education,  for  Legislatures  will 
laxly  and  foolishly  grant,  and  boards  of  trustees,  often  for 
reasons  of  self-interest,  will  continue  to  assume  the  larger 
calibered  words,  in  spite  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

If  we  have  a  school,  however,  let  us  call  it  a  “  school,”  for 
it  is  entitled  to  no  other  name;  a  college,  if  it  be  one,  should  be 
called  a  “  college,”  and  a  university  should  be  called  'a  “  uni¬ 
versity,”  if  it  is  that  in  very  truth.  There  are  many  colleges 
and  more  schools,  but  in  spite  of  the  names  on  the  list  of 
American  educational  institutions  there  are  few  universities  as 
yet  among  us.  Let  us  keep  the  name  “  school  ”  and  consist¬ 
ently  apply  it,  and  if  it  be  a  good  school  it  has  its  own 
dignified  mission  and  its  own  reward.  And,  in  the  same 
manner,  let  us  keep  the  name  “  college  ”  and  use  it  of  a  college 
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when  it  is  that  in  fact  and  not  a  school  parading  under  the 
greater  name;  for  a  good  school  may  readily  be  but  a  poor 
college,  or,  more  often,  none  at  all.  If  we,  nevertheless,  have 
a  university  which  by  virtue  of  its  organization,  its  equipment, 
its  purpose,  and  its  ideals,  is  neither  school  nor  college,  but 
more,  then  we  should  call  it  a  “  university  ”  and  in  no  other 
case.  To  the  knowing,  to  use  the  name  laxly,  as  is  our  wont, 
is  not  to  dignify  it  for  all,  but  to  debase  and  belittle  it  even  for 
those  that  are  entitled  to  wear  it  and  by  its  use  to  proclaim 
their  legitimate  place  in  a  recognized  system  of  education. 

The  college  has  played  in  the  past  and,  by  the  growth  of 
older  foundations  and  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  it  is  des¬ 
tined  still  more  to  play  in  the  future  the  broad  part  in  the 
American  higher  education,  since  its  offerings  are  to  the  many, 
where  the  university  of  necessity  appeals  directly  to  the  few. 
The  college,  accordingly,  because  of  this  very  fact,  must  be 
fostered  by  every  means  at  hand  to  make  it  a  good  college, 
for  therein  lies  the  measure  of  its  usefulness,  that,  with  a  full 
hand,  it  shall  hold  out  broadly  to  the  youth  of  the  land 
what  must  be  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  their  highest 
formal  education.  Let  it,  however,  call  itself  a  “college,”  if 
it  is  justified  in  so  doing,  and  be  proud,  and  rightly  so,  in  the 
appellation,  and  leave  the  much-abused  name  of  “  university  ” 
to  the  comparatively  few  institutions  that  under  a  rational 
terminology  indubitably  own  it. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University’ 
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COLLEGE  EXTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  I9O7 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Organization  Entrance  Examination  Board,  held  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  November  lo, 
1906,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President  Butler'  of 
Columbia  University,  chairman ;  President  Woolley  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  vice-chairman;  Professor  Fiske  of  Columbia 
University,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dean  Hurlbut  of  Harvard 
University,  President  Taylor  of  Vassar  College,  and  Mr. 
Croswell  of  New  York  were  elected  to  serve  with  the  chair¬ 
man  and  vice-chairman  as  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Constitution  of  the  Board  was 
amended.  The  first  six  articles  of  the  amended  constitution 
are  as  follows : 

I  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  shall  consist  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  an  authorized  representative  of  each  participating  college  or 
university  and  of  representatives  of  secondary  schools. 

II  A  college  or  university  may  upon  application  be  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership,  provided  that  in  the  college  applying  for  admission : 

(1)  There  shall  be  specifically  defined  and  consistently  carried  out, 
whether  by  examination  or  certificate  (or  for  the  admission  of  special 
students),  requirements  for  admission  which  shall  in  every  case  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  four-year  course  in  a  college-preparatory  or  high  school  of  good 
grade,  able  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  admission  to  the  colleges  already 
belonging  to  this  Board. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  faculty  shall  have  an  academic  training  ade¬ 
quate  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  teaching;  they  shall  bear  a  proper 
proportion  to  the  students  to  be  taught,  and  shall  be  sufficient  in  num¬ 
ber  to  permit  of  proper  specialization  in  the  subjects  assigned  to  each 
individual  instructor. 

(3)  The  breadth  of  the  college  curriculum,  the  standard  of  graduation, 
the  grade  of  work,  and  the  amount  of  work  demanded,  shall  be  proper 
subjects  of  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  constitute 
factors  in  determining  their  decision. 

(4)  There  shall  be  no  preparatory  department  under  the  government  or 
instruction  of  the  college  faculty. 
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(5)  There  shall  have  been  for  at  least  three  years  preceding  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  admission  an  average  of  at  least  fifty  students  in  the  regfular 
entering  classes  (courses  in  arts  and  in  science  to  be  reckoned  together 
for  this  purpose). 

(6)  There  shall  be  a  free  income-bearing  endowment  yielding  in  no  case 
less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  annually,  or  in  the  case  of  state  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  an  equivalent  annual  appropriation  from  public 
funds,  expended  exclusively  on  the  undergraduate  department;  as  well 
as  libraries,  laboratories,  buildings,  and  equipment  adequate  to  maintain 
the  degree  of  efficiency  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  contemplated  in 
the  above  provisions. 

III  Every  college  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Board 
shall  be  required  to  fill  out  and  file  with  the  Secretary  at  least  three  months 
before  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  action  on  the  application 
is  desired,  an  application  blank,  and  to  furnish  such  additional  informa¬ 
tion  or  proof  of  the  statements  submitted  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
Executive  Committee;  and  any  recommendation  or  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  membership  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  at  least  one  month  before  said  stated  meeting. 

IV  Colleges  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Board  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee  confirmed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Board. 

V  Representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  shall  be  appointed  in  such 
manner  as  the  association  choosing  them  may  direct  by 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools, 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland, 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States, 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools, 

and  such  other  similar  associations  as  may  hereafter  be  recognized  by  the 
Board.  Each  association  may  appoint  one  secondary-school  representative 
for  every  three  colleges  and  universities,  members  of  the  Board  and  rep¬ 
resented  in  such  association,  provided,  however,  that  one  representative 
may  be  appointed  on  the  admission  to  the  Board  of  one  such  college 
or  university,  and  provided  further,  that  the  number  of  secondary-school 
representatives  appointed  by  any  one  association  shall  in  no  case  ex¬ 
ceed  five. 

Representatives  of  secondary  schools  may  also  be  appointed  directly  by 
the  Board  to  the  number  of  five. 

VI  Annual  dues  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  imposed  on  every 
college  holding  membership  in  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
said  fees  to  be  used  primarily  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  examinations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  the  following 
institutions  have  been  admitted  to  membership : 

Smith  College, 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
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The  following  institutions  have  withdrawn  from  membership : 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Syracuse  University, 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
twenty-six  colleges  and  universities  and  eight  representatives 
of  the  secondary  schools. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  May  ii,  1907,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  amended  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  new 
article,  to  beknown  as  Article  X : 

X  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  appoint  annually  a  Committee  of  Review,  to  consist  of  seven 
members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  secondary  schools. 
This  committee  shall  consider  all  criticisms  and  suggestions  that  may  be 
made  to  the  Board  in  regard  to  its  requirements  and  shall  make  definite 
recommendations  in  regard  to  modifications  of  these  requirements  that 
may  from  time  to  time  seem  desirable.  The  committee  may  co-operate 
with  committees  of  other  bodies  appointed  to  formulate  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  or  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  arrange  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  committees. 

A  provisional  committee  of  review  had  already  been  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  meeting  of  November  10,  1906.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  May  II,  1907,  this  committee  recommended  that  two 
commissions  be  established  to  consider  the  following  subjects 
respectively : 

( 1 )  The  revision  of  the  definition  of  the  requirement  in 
physics. 

(2)  The  revision  of  the  definition  of  the  requirement  in 
history. 

The  committee  recommended  also  that  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  be  requested  to  revise  the  list  of  books 
recommended  in  connection  with  the  examinations  in  French 
and  German  and  to  consider  the  question  of  the  number  of 
pages  recommended  to  be  read.  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  adopted  unanimously. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  mentioned  in 
Publications  previous  reports  of  the  secretary,  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  issued  to  date : 
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Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  .  .  September  i,  1906 

This  report,  published  in  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1906,  was 
printed  also  separately  for  free  distribution  among  those  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Board.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board  during  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence  and  is  accompanied  by 
statistical  tables  showing  in  detail  the  more  important  results  of  the 
examinations. 

Document  No.  28, . September  i,  1906 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  were  offered  in  ipoy,  time 
schedule  of  the  examinations  held  June  17-22,  1907,  and  instructions  to 
candidates  for  examination  and  their  teachers. 

Document  No.  29 . November  15,  1906 

List  of  examiners  for  1907. 

Document  No.  30 . December  i,  1906 

This  document  contains  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  the  list  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  examinations  were  offered  in  1907,  and  detailed  definitions 
of  the  requirements  in  each  subject,  including  lists  of  experiments  in  the 
natural  sciences.  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Document  No.  31 . January  i,  1907 

Instructions  to  supervisors  in  charge  of  examinations. 

Document  No.  32, . April  15,  1907 

List  of  places  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  examina¬ 
tions  June  17-22,  1907. 

Document  No.  33, . August  i,  1907 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  will  be  offered  in  1908,  time 
schedule  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  June  15-20,  1908,  and  revised 
instructions  to  candidates  for  examination  and  their  teachers. 

Examination  Questions  of  1907, . August  31,  1907 

This  volume,  published  for  the  Board  by  Ginn  &  Company,  may  be 
obtained  thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  a  copy.  If  it  is  ordered  from 
Ginn  &  Company  direct,  the  mailing  price  is  seventy  cents.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  the  examination  question  of  1907,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
examiners  who  framed  the  questions  in  each  subject,  and  the  readers  who 
rated  the  answer-books  in  each  subject.  It  includes  also  the  time  schedule 
of  the  examinations  of  1907  and  a  brief  account  of  the  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  aims  of  the  Board. 

Examinations  were  held  this  year  for  the  first 
Administration  time  Upon  the  requirements  in  zoology  and 
music.  The  number  of  candidates  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  in  these  subjects  was  very  small, 
owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  had  so  short 
notice  in  regard  to  the  examinations.  Only  one  candidate  took 
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the  examination  in  Music  a,  two  the  examination  in  Music  b, 
while  none  took  the  examinations  in  Music  c,  d,  e,  and  f. 

A  considerable  number  of  complaints  was  received  in  regard 
to  conflicts  in  the  time  schedule  of  examinations.  The  conflicts 
affecting  the  largest  number  of  candidates  were  those  between 
Greek  and  chemistry,  between  American  history  and  medieval  ^ 
and  modem  history,  and  between  ancient  history  and  Eng¬ 
lish  history, 

A  certain  amount  of  embarrassment  arises  every  year  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  requirement  that  a  laboratory  note-book  must 
be  submitted  as  an  essential  part  of  every  examination  in  nat¬ 
ural  science.  One  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  colleges  participating  in  the  work  of  the  Board  require 
that  all  laboratory  note-books  in  natural  science  submitted 
by  candidates  for  admission  shall  be  forwarded  directly 
to  the  college,  and  shall  be  examined  by  the  authorities  of 
the  college,  possibly  in  connection  with  a  practical  exam¬ 
ination  held  at  the  college.  Another  difficulty  occurs  when 
a  candidate’s  laboratory  note-book  has  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

In  such  a  case  the  adjustment  which  is  necessary  must  be 
made  by  the  institution  immediately  interested  in  the  candi¬ 
date.  Moreover,  some  of  the  colleges  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Board  do  not  require  either  a  laboratory  note-book 
or  a  practical  examination.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  at 
least  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  that  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  should  interest  itself  simply  in  the 
written  examination,  and  leave  it  to  the  several  colleges  them¬ 
selves  to  pass  upon  the  candidates’  laboratory  note-books.  It  is 
certain  that  in  this  way  the  work  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board  would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  Board  would 
then  have  to  receive  only  the  answer-books  written  upon  the 
question  paper  set  by  the  Board’s  examiners,  and  each  college 
would  be  free  to  pursue  its  own  policy  in  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ment  of  laboratory  work. 

Of  the  3,048  candidates  examined  this  year  about  three-fifths 
filed  their  applications  for  examination  on  the  last  two  days  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  regulations,  or  later.  More  than  200  candidates  were 
compelled  to  pay  the  extra  fee  of  $5  required  in  the  case  of 
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every  belated  application.  In  consequence,  the  pressure  of 
business  in  the  secretary’s  office  at  the  last  moment  was 
extremely  heavy. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  examination,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
in  the  amount  of  temporary  assistance  required  in  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  office.  During  the  week  following  the  examinations, 
besides  the  in  readers  who  depended  on  the  secretary’s 
office  for  instructions  and  advice,  there  was  employed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  secretary  and  his  permanent  assistant,  an  office  staff 
consisting  of  17  clerical  assistants,  2  stenographers,  a  shipping 
and  receiving  clerk,  a  porter,  a  janitorial  assistant,  two  office 
boys,  and  two  doormen  or  watchmen  whose  business  it  was 
to  guard  the  rooms  assigned  to  the  readers  for  their  work. 

During  the  week  immediately  following  the  examinations 
all  of  the  readers  were  busily  engaged  in  rating  answer-books, 
of  which  there  were  this  year  over  20,000.  The  readers  in 
English  did  not  complete  their  work  until  Tuesday,  July  2. 
It  was  not  until  Saturday,  July  6,  two  weeks  after  the  close 
of  the  examinations,  that  the  work  of  tabulating  and  verifying 


the  results  of  the  examinations  had  advanced  sufficiently  far 
to  permit  the  secretary  to  begin  to  send  out  certificates  an¬ 
nouncing  the  results  of  the  examinations.  The  answer-books 
from  Europe  and  Hawaii  did  not  arrive  until  July  8th  when 
the  readers  had  all  left  New  York,  so  that  special  arrange¬ 
ments  had  to  be  made  for  the  .  eading  of  these  books. 

Among  the  competitive  scholarships  awarded 
^eUt!ve°Sch(5ar-  basis  of  the  Board’s  examinations  for 

ships  the  first  time  this  year,  were  two  Frank  Thom¬ 

son  Scholarships  established  by  the  children  of 
the  late  Frank  Thomson,  formerly  President  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railway  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
sons  of  living  or  deceased  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  technical  education  to  qualify 
them  better  for  employment  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Frank  Thomson  Scholarships  were  awarded  this 
year  to  William  Beardsley  Rudd,  of  Media,  Pa.,  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  to  George 
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Joseph  Richers,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  a  freshman  in  the  course 
in  electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  Scholarship  offered  by  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics’  Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  a  representative  of  the  association  to  the  engineering 
department  of  Purdue  University,  was  also  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  Board’s  examinations  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
The  successful  candidate  in  this  case  was  Harry  A.  Houston,  of 
Springfield,  Mo. 

The  highest  average  percentage  obtained  by  any  candidate 
for  a  competitive  scholarship  was  88  and  three-fifths  per  cent., 
which  was  secured  by  Mr.  Louis  Grossbaum  of  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Grossbaum  thereby 
obtained  one  of  the  Pulitzer  scholarships,  entitling  him  to  a 
stipend  of  $250  annually  for  a  period  of  four  years  in  college. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  col- 
Increasing  leges  and  universities  scattered  thruout  the 

Influence  country  have  modified  or  altered  their  require¬ 

ments  for  admission  with  a  view  to  bringing 
them  in  closer  conformity  with  the  definitions  adopted  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Board’s  work  and  the  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  uniformity  of  standard.  It 
is  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  its  first  Annual  Report  ^ 
undertook  for  the  purposes  of  its  work  to  classify  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
admission  requirements.  A  statement  was  made  expressing 
the  admission  requirements  of  various  institutions  in  “points,” 
a  point  being  equivalent  to  a  course  of  five  hours  a  week  pur¬ 
sued  thruout  one  year  in  the  secondary  school.  The  definitions 
adopted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Fourteen 
points  are  considered  by  the  Foundation  as  constituting  the 
minimum  preparation  for  work  that  can  properly  be  regarded 
as  collegiate. 

^  See  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  page  25. 
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The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  of  can¬ 
didates  examined  by  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board: 


Harvard  University .  1651 

Yale  University . 1567 

Princeton  University . . .  928 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  244 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology .  721 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology .  134 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board .  3048 


_  The  full  list  of  examiners  for  IQ07  included 

Examiners  ^  • 

45  names.  It  was  as  follows : 

BOTANY 

William  Francis  Ganong . Professor  of  Botany,  Smith  College 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  B.A.,  1884,  and  M.A.,  1886;  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  A.B.,  1887;  University  of  Munich,  Ph.D.,  1894 

Henrietta  Edgecomb  Hooker,  Professor  of  Botany,  Mount  Holyoke 
College 

Syracuse  University,  Fh.B.,  1888,  Ph.M.,  1888,  and  Ph.D.,  1888 

Louis  Murbach,  Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Central  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ph.B.,  1889,  and  B.S.,  1890;  University  of  Leipzig, 
Ph.D.,  1894 

CHEMISTRY 

Henry  Paul  Talbot,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  S.B.,  1885;  University  of  Leipzig, 
Ph.D.,  1890 

Louis  Munroe  Dennis,  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity 

University  of  Michigan,  Ph.B.,  1885,  and  B.S.,  1886 

Charles  Morse  Allen,  Head  of  Department  of  Chemistry,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  B.A.,  1882,  and  M.A.,  1886 

DRAWING 

Ralph  Edward  Mayer,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  Colum¬ 
bia  University 
Columbia  University,  C.E.,  1879 

Charles  Laban  Adams,  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Arthur  H.  Flint,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 

Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1887,  and  A.M.,  1888 
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Laura  Johnson  Wylie . Professor  of  English,  Vassar  College 


Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1877;  Yale  University,  Ph.D.,  1894 
Daniel  Ozra  Smith  Lowell,  Master  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Bowdoin  College,  A.B.,  1874,  A.M.,  1877,  and  M.D.,  1877 

FRENCH 

Adolphe  Cohn,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Columbia  University 

University  of  Paris,  A.B.,  1868,  LL.B.,  1873,  and  A.M.,  1874 
Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1883 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux . Master  in  the  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  A.B.,  1894 

GEOGRAPHY 

Albert  Perry  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Col¬ 
gate  University 

Colgate  University,  A.B.,  1879,  and  A.M.,  1882;  Harvard  University,  A.M., 
1892 

Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity 

Harvard  University,  B.S.,  1891 

Charles  Henry  Leete,  Associate  Principal  of  Dr.  J.  Sachs’s  School  for 
Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Yale  University,  A.B.,  1879;  University  of  Leipzig,  A.M.,  1890,  and  Ph.D., 
1890 

GERMAN 

Hermann  Collitz,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  and  German,  Bryn 
Mawr  College 

University  of  Gottingen,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  1879 
Frank  Vogel,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1887,  and  A.M.,  1892 

Josiah  M.  Kagan,  Master  in  the  Roxbury  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1894 

GREEK 

Edward  Henry  Spieker,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.B.,  1879,  and  Ph.D.,  1882 

George  Prentice  Bristol . Professor  of  Greek,  Cornell  University 

Hamilton  College,  A.B.,  1876,  and  A.M.,  1883 

Ernst  Riess,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Bonn,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  1890 

HISTORY 

William  MacDonald . Professor  of  History,  Brown  University 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1892;  Union  University,  Ph.D.,  1895;  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  I,L.D.,  1900 

Marshall  Stewart  Brown,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  New 
York  University 

Brown  University,  Ph.B.,  1892,  and  A.M.,  1893 
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James  Sullivan,  Head  of  Department  of  History  and  Civics,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1894.  A.M.,  1895,  and  Ph.D.,  1898 

LATIN 

Kirby  Flower  Smith,  Professor  of  Latin,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
University  of  Vermont,  A.B.,  1884;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.D., 
1889 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea . Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1885,  A.M.,  1886,  and  Ph.D.,  1888 

John  Tetlow,  Headmaster  of  the  Girls’  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Brown  University,  A.B.,  1864,  A.M.,  1879,  and  D.Sc.,  1893 

MATHEMATICS 

Robert  Woodworth  Prentiss,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.Sc.,  1878,  and  M.Sc.,  1881 
Charles  Leonard  Bouton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Harvard 
University 

Washington  University,  M.S.,  1891;  Harvard  University,  A.M.,  1896;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipzig,  Ph.D.,  1898 

John  H.  Denbigh,  Principal  of  Morris  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  University  (England),  B.A.,  1891,  and  M.A.,  1895. 

MUSIC 

Walter  Raymond  Spalding,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1887,  and  A.M.,  1888 

Leonard  B.  McWhood,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1893 

Mary  L.  Regal.  Teacher  in  the  Springfield  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Oberlin  College,  A.B.,  1883 

PHYSICS 

William  Hallock . Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1879;  University  of  Wurzburg,  Ph.D.,  1881; 
National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Phar.D.,  1892 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1884;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.D.,  1889 
Joseph  Moore  Jameson,  Head  of  Department  of  Physics,  Pratt  Institute* 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Cornell  University,  Ph.D.,  1893 

SPANISH 

Hugo  Albert  Rennert,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,. 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.S.,  1876,  LL.B.,  1881,  and  A.M.,  1890;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Freiburg,  Ph.D.,  1892 

Cornelia  Hephzibah  Bulkley  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  B.A.,  1884;  Yale  University,  Ph.D.,  1894 
William  Thaddeus  Strong,  Master  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Yale  University,  B.A.,  1876,  and  M.A.,  1881 
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ZOOLOGY 

George  Howard  Parker . Professor  of  Zoology,  Harvard  University 

Harvard  University,  S.B.,  1887,  and  S.D.,  1891 
Charles  Wright  Dodge,  Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Rochester 
University  of  Michigan,  B.S.,  1886,  and  M.S.,  1889 

James  Edward  Peabody,  Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Morris  High 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Williams  College,  B.A.,  1892;  Harvard  University,  A.M.,  1896 


The  examinations  were  held  during  the  week 
beginning  Monday,  June  17,  in  accordance 
Examinations  with  the  time  schedule  printed  on  pages  4  and 
5  of  Document  No.  28.  The  total  number  of 
candidates  examined  was  3,048,  an  increase 
of  616  over  the  number  examined  in  1906,  and  971  over  the 
number  examined  in  1905. 

The  candidates  attending  the  Board’s  examinations  in  the 
years  1905-1907  inclusive,  if  classified  according  to  the  points 
at  which  they  were  examined,  were  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table : 

TABLE  I 

New  England  Middle  States  South  and  West  Foreign 


1905  .  387  1345  328  17 

1906  .  564  1493  369  6 

1907  .  958  1670  414  6 


Classified  according  to  residence,  the  candidates  were  as 
indicated  in  the  following  table : 


TABLE  II 


New 

Middle 

South 

Not 

England 

States 

AND  West 

Foreign 

Stated 

1905. .. 

•  314 

1344 

38s 

30 

4  - 

1906. . . 

457 

1489 

464 

12 

10 

1907. .. 

.  711 

1769 

550 

II 

7 

Classified  according 

to  the 

institutions  that  they 

expected 

to  enter, 

the  candidates  were 

as  indicated 

in  the  following 

table : 

TABLE  HI 

New 

Middle 

South 

Not 

England 

States 

AND  West 

Canada 

Stated 

1905. •• 

•  553 

1343 

40 

I 

140 

1906. . . 

.  884 

1291 

37 

2 

218 

1907. .. 

.  1273 

1444 

75 

0 

256 

The  examinations  were  held  in  1907  at  165  points,  of  which 
four  were  in  Europe,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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TABLE  IV 

Places  at  which  Examinations  were  held  June  17-22,  1907,  and  the 
Number  of  Candidates  Examined  at  Each  Place 


North  Atlantic  Division 
Maine : 

Hartford  . 

..  30 

Portland  . 

••  39 

Lakeville  . 

..  18 

Waterville  . 

•  •  4 

New  Haven  . 

..  49 

-  43 

Pomfret  Centre  .... 

. .  12 

New  Hampshire: 

South  Norwalk  .... 

...  5 

Concord  . 

••  45 

Stamford . 

..  28 

Exeter  . 

..  30 

Torrington  . 

. .  12 

Keene  . 

•  •  7 

Washington  . 

..  8 

Tilton  . 

. .  0 

-  199 

Vermont : 

-  82 

New  York: 

Albany  . 

...45 

Bellows  Falls . 

. .  10 

Binghamton  . 

.. .  4 

Burlington  . 

• .  5 

Bolton  Landing  .... 

. . .  2 

-  15 

Brooklyn  . 

...91 

Massachusetts : 

Buffalo . 

...24 

Andover  . 

..  44 

Dobbs  Ferry  . 

...  13 

Beverly  . 

. .  18 

Gloversville  . 

. . .  I 

Boston  . 

•  -153 

Hamilton . 

. . .  2 

Dalton  . 

..  8 

Hudson  . 

. . .  2 

Gloucester  . 

, . .  II 

Ithaca  . 

...  48 

Great  Barrington  . , . 

••  5 

Lake  Placid  . 

.. .  3 

Groton  . 

•  •  4 

Malone  . 

. . .  2 

Holyoke . 

. . .  20 

New  York: 

Leominster  . 

...25 

New  York  University  37 

Lowell  . . 

3 

Columbia  University. 613 

Mount  Hermon  . . . , 

•  ■  •  4 

Barnard  College  . 

...279 

New  Bedford . . 

. . .  21 

Ossining  . 

...13 

Newburyport  . . 

...23 

Poughkeepsie  . 

. . .  22 

Northampton  . 

...51 

Rochester  . 

...  8 

Norton  . 

...  7 

Schenectady  . 

...  8 

Norwood  . 

...  20 

Syracuse  . 

. . .  21 

Osterville  . 

.. .  I 

Utica  . 

...  10 

Southborough  . 

...57 

Watertown  . 

...  2 

South  Hadley  . 

...15 

Yonkers . 

...  22 

Springfield  . 

...27 

- 1272 

Ware  . 

...  8 

New  Jersey: 

Wellesley  . 

...35 

Asbury  Park  . 

...  II 

Williamstown  . 

...  18 

Bordentown  . 

...  10 

Worcester . 

. . .  20 

Jersey  City . 

...  8 

-  598 

Lawrenceville  . 

...17 

Rhode  Island: 

Newark  . 

...  89 

Newport  . 

...13 

New  Brunswick  . . . 

...  3 

Providence  . 

...  8 

Paterson  . 

...15 

-  21 

Plainfield  . 

...17 

Connecticut : 

Princeton  . . 

....  8 

Bridgeport  . 

...  24' 

Trenton  . . 

....  6 

Danbury  . 

...13 

-  184 

184 
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Pennsylvania : 

Texas : 

Allegheny  . 

. .  29 

Austin  . 

. .  I 

Altoona  . 

..  7 

Dallas . 

•  •  4 

Bethlehem . 

. .  I 

El  Paso . ; . 

. .  I 

Erie  . 

. .  0 

Houston  . 

. .  I 

Kittanning  . 

..  5 

San  Angelo . 

. .  I 

Lancaster  . 

•  •  15 

— 

8 

Mechanicsburg  . 

••  3 

Arkansas : 

Mercersburg . 

. .  14 

Little  Rock . 

.  .  • 

5 

Philadelphia  . 

. .  50 

Reading  . 

..  6 

North  Central  Division 

Scranton  . 

•  •  7 

Ohio: 

Warren  . 

••  3 

Akron . 

. .  2 

Wayne  . 

..  48 

Cincinnati  . . 

..  27 

Wilkes-Barre  . 

. .  12 

Cleveland  . 

..  17 

200 

Columbus  . 

. .  2 

Dayton  . 

•  •  5 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Toledo  . 

. .  2 

Delaware : 

Youngstown  . 

. .  II 

Wilmington  . 

13 

— 

66 

Maryland : 

Indiana : 

Baltimore  . 

. .  16 

Decatur  . 

. . .  0 

Port  Deposit . 

..  8 

Indianapolis  . 

. . .  12 

St.  James  School  . . . 

. .  2 

Lima . 

...18 

26 

— 

30 

District  of  Columbia: 

Illinois : 

Washington  . 

18 

Chicago  . 

.  .  . 

39 

Virginia : 

Michigan : 

Hampton  . 

. .  2 

Detroit  . 

. . .  16 

Orange . 

..  6 

Grand  Rapids  . 

. . .  0 

Richmond  . 

. .  I 

Saginaw,  W.  S . 

. . .  0 

9 

— 

16 

North  Carolina : 

Wisconsin : 

Asheville  . 

8 

Eau  Claire  . 

. . .  I 

Georgia : 

Milwaukee  . . 

...  7 

Savannah  . 

,  , 

4 

Racine  . . 

•  ••  5 

Florida : 

— 

13 

Jacksonville  . 

.  . 

3 

Minnesota : 

Minneapolis  . 

14 

South  Central  Division 

Iowa : 

Kentucky : 

Burlington  . 

...  4 

Frankfort  . 

. .  I 

Des  Moines  . 

. . .  I 

Louisville  . 

•  •  13 

Dubuque  . 

. . .  I 

— 

14 

Sioux  City  . 

. . .  0 

Tennessee : 

— 

6 

Memphis  . 

..  14 

Missouri : 

Nashville  . 

. .  I 

Kansas  City  . 

...  7 

— 

15 

St.  Joseph . 

. . .  I 

Alabama : 

St.  Louis . 

...  9 

Montgomerv . 

2 

— 

17 

Louisiana : 

North  Dakota: 

New  Orleans  . 

0 

Jamestown  . 

I 
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South  Dakota : 

California : 

Aberdeen . 

Belmont . 

.  I 

Sioux  Falls  . 

.  3 

Berkeley  . 

.  16 

— 

5 

Burlingame . 

.  0 

Nebraska : 

Eureka  . 

•  5 

Omaha  . 

II 

Los  Angeles . 

.  12 

Kansas : 

Nordhoff  . 

.  10 

Wichita  . 

2 

Stanford  University 

.  3 

-  47 

Western  Division 

Montana : 

Insular  Territories  and 

Depend- 

Butte  . 

ENCIES 

Great  Falls . 

.  4 

Hawaii : 

Helena  . 

.  0 

Honolulu . 

3 

Livingston  . 

.  3 

Foreign 

— 

7 

England : 

Colorado : 

London  .  . 

0 

Denver . 

3 

France : 

Utah: 

Paris . 

4 

Salt  Lake  City  . . . 

5 

Germany : 

Washington : 

Frankfurt  . 

2 

Seattle  . 

.  4 

Tacoma  . 

.  I 

Switzerland : 

— 

5 

Geneva  . 

0 

Oregon : 

— 

Portland  . 

13 

3048 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  residence : 


TABLE  V 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  According  to  Residence 

5 
2 
8 
7 

-  96 


18 

17 

4 
2 

I 

12 

o 

o 

5 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine .  51 

New  Hampshire  .  33 

Vermont  .  22 

Massachusetts  . 441 

Rhode  Island .  18 

Connecticut  .  146 

New  York  . 1267 

New  Jersey  .  282 

Pennsylvania  .  207 

- 2467 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware  .  12 

Maryland  .  24 

District  of  Columbia  ...  26 

Virginia .  7 

West  Virginia  .  S 


North  Carolina  . 

South  Carolina  . 

Georgia  . 

Florida . 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky  . 

Tennessee  . 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi  . 

Louisiana  . 

Texas  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Indian  Territory . 

Arkansas  . . 


59 
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North  Central  Division 

Washington  . 

.  13 

Ohio  . 

.  04 

Oregon  . 

.  15 

Indiana  . 

.  21 

California  . 

.  52 

Illinois  . 

.  62 

- 108 

Michigan  . 

Wisconsin  . 

.  18 

.  15 

Insular  Territories 

AND  Depend- 

Minnesota  . 

.  17 

ENCIES 

Iowa  . 

.  10 

Hawaii  . 

.  4 

Missouri  . 

.  20 

Philippine  Islands 

.  I 

North  Dakota  . . 

.  3 

Porto  Rico  . 

.  4 

South  Dakota  . . 

.  9 

-  9 

Nebraska . 

.  13 

Foreign 

Kansas  . 

.  0 

Canada  . 

.  2 

291  China  . 

.  I 

Western  Division 

Egypt  . 

.  I 

Montana  . 

.  10 

France  . 

.  3 

Wyoming  . 

.  3 

Italy  . 

.  I 

Colorado  . 

.  7 

Mexico  . 

.  2 

New  Mexico  . . 

.  0 

Panama  . 

.  I 

Arizona  . 

.  0 

• 

-  II 

Utah  . 

.  6 

Residence  not  stated  . 

.  7 

Nevada  . 

. .  0 

- - 

Idaho  . 

.  2 

3048 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  age: 

TABLE  VI 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  According  to  Age 


Age 

Thirteen  years .  i 

Fourteen  “  26 

Fifteen  .  “  . .  I59 

Sixteen  “  465 

Seventeen  “  890 

Eighteen  “  79^ 

Nineteen  ‘‘  39t 

Twenty  “  161 

Twenty-one  “  55 

Twenty-two  "  26 

Twenty-three  "  16 

Twenty-four  “  16 

Twenty-five  “  3 

Twenty-six  “  4 

Twenty-seven  “  3 

Twenty-eight  “  2 

Twenty-nine  “  2 

Thirty-two  “  i 

Forty-five  “  i 

Age  not  stated  .  30 


3048 
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■  The  following  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scien¬ 
tific  schools  to  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared 
themselves  to  be  seeking  admission: 

TABLE  VII 

Institutions  to  which  Admission  was  Sought  by  Candidates  for 

Examination 

Adelphi  College  .  2 

Amherst  College  . 2 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology  .  i 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  .  i 

Biltmore  Forestry  School  . i 

Bowdoin  College  .  3 

Brown  University  .  12 

Bryn  Mawr  College  .  25 

Bryn  Mawr  College  students  .  i  26 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  .  i 

Colby  College  .  3 

Colorado  School  of  Mines .  i 

Cooper  Medical  College  .  i 

Columbia  University: 

Columbia  College  . 195 

Barnard  College  .  209 

Schools  of  Applied  Science  . ; .  228 

School  of  Architecture .  24 

Teachers  College  .  3 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  .  18 

Law  School  . i 

College  of  Pharmacy  .  i 

Department  not  stated  .  23 

Columbia  Students  .  35  737 

Cornell  University : 

Academic  Department  .  45 

Technical  Schools  .  273 

Medical  School  .  i 

Law  School  .  6 

Department  not  stated  .  33 

Cornell  Students  .  7  365 

Dartmouth  College  .  25 

De  Pauw  University .  i 

Dickinson  College  .  i 

George  Washington  University .  2 

Harvard  University  .  239 

Harvard  Students  .  4  243 

Johns  Hopkins  University  .  i 

Lehigh  University  .  3 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  .  17 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  Students .  i  18 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  .  130 

Mercer  College  . i 

Middlebury  College  .  2 
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Mount  Holyoke  College  .  150 

New  York  City  College  .  i 

New  York  Normal  College .  i 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  .  i 

New  York  University: 

University  College  .  i 

School  of  Applied  Science  .  3 

Oberlin  College .  2 

Pomona  College  .  i 

Princeton  University : 

Princeton:  College .  43 

Green  Scientific  School  .  48 

Department  not  stated  .  14  105 

Purdue  University  . 12 

Radcliffe  College  .  9 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  .  5 

Simmons  College  .  6 

Smith  College  . ? .  228 

Smith  College  Students  .  2  230 

Stevens  Polytechnic  Institute  .  17 

Swarthmore  College  .  i 

Trinity  College  (Durham,  N.  C.)  .  i 

Tufts  College  .  3 

Union  University  .  7 

University  of  California  .  17 

University  of  Chicago  .  2 

University  of  Maine  .  3 

University  of  Michigan  .  2 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  16 

University  of  Vermont  .  i 

University  of  Virginia  .  i 

University  of  Wisconsin  .  i 

Vanderbilt  University  . l .  i 

Vassar  College  .  I47 

Vassar  College  Students  .  3  150 

Wellesley  College  .  188 

Wells  College  .  2 

Wesleyan  University  .  4 

Williams  College  .  134 

Williams  College  Students  .  5  139 

Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore  .  6 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  .  3 

Yale  University: 

Academic  Department  .  52 

Medical  Department  .  i 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  .  46 

Department  not  stated  .  18  117 

Preference  not  stated  .  256 


6 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina- 

tion  according  to  the  institution  last  attended : 

TABLE  VIII 

Candidates  for  Examination  According  to  School  Last  Attended 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine : 

Bancroft  . 

. Bancroft  School  . 

i 

Biddeford  . 

. Biddeford  High  School  . 

I 

Brewer  . 

. Brewer  High  School  . 

I 

Gardiner  . 

. Gardiner  High  School  . 

I 

Gorham  . 

. Gorham  High  School  . 

I 

Hebron  . 

. Hebron  Academy  . 

I 

Old  Town  . 

. Old  Town  High  School  . 

I 

i 

1 

Portland  . 

. Deering  High  School  . 

16 

i 

1 

Portland  High  School  . 

13 

1 

Waynflete  School  . 

5 

i 

Westbrook  Seminary . 

I 

1 

White’s  (Miss)  Private  School  for  Girls. 

I 

Vassalboro  . 

. Oak  Grove  Seminary  . 

I 

Waterville  . 

. Coburn  Classical  Institute . 

I 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord  . 

. St.  Paul’s  School  . 

44 

Contoocook  . 

. Hopkinton  High  School  . 

I 

Dover  . 

. Dover  High  School  . 

I 

East  Jaffrey  . 

. Conant  High  School  . 

2 

Exeter  . 

. Phillips  Exeter  Academy  . 

30 

Goffstown  . 

. Goffstown  High  School  . 

I 

Hampton  . 

. Hampton  Academy  and  High  School  . . . 

2 

Keene  . 

. Keene  High  School  . 

5 

1’ 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

. Steam’s  School  . 

I 

1 

West  Ossipee  . . . . 

. Camp  Ossipee  . 

2 

1 

Vermont : 

t 

Bellows  Falls  . . . . 

. Bellows  Falls  High  School  . 

7 

Bethel  . 

. Whitcomb  High  School  . 

I 

Burlington  . 

. Burlington  High  School . 

I 

Shelburne  . 

. Shelburne  High  School  . 

I 

■ 

Springfield  . 

. Springfield  High  School  . 

2 

Thetford  . 

. Thetford  Academy . 

I 

■ 

■ 

Wells  River  . 

. Wells  River  High  School  . 

I 

Massachusetts : 

1 

1 

Amesbury  . 

. Amesbury  High  School  . 

2 

Andover  . 

. Abbott  Academy  . 

2 

Phillips  Academy  . 

37 

Ashburnham  . . . . 

. Cushing  Academy . 

6 

Baldwinsville  . . . . 

. Templeton  High  School  . 

I 

Beverly  . 

. Beverly  High  School  . 

2 

jk 

L _ 
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Boston 


Bourne  .  . 
Bradford 
Brockton  . 
Cambridge 


Chesterfield  .... 

Chicopee  . 

Concord  . 

Dalton  . 

Deerfield  . 

Dorchester  . 

Dudley  . 

Duxbury  . 

Easthampton  . . . 

Everett  . 

Fairhaven  . 

Falmouth  . 

Foxboro  . 

Framingham  ... 

Gardner  . 

Georgetown  .... 

Gloucester  . 

Great  Barrington 

Groton  . 

Hadley  . 

Holyoke . 

Huntington  .... 
Jamaica  Plain  . . 

Lancaster  . 

Lawrence  . 

Leicester  . 

Lenox  . 

Leominster  . 


Bellows’  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.)  School...  i 

Church’s  (Miss)  School  .  i 

Classical  School  for  Girls .  6 

Commonwealth  Avenue  School  .  i 

English  High  School  .  2 

Girls’  High  School .  3 

May’s  (The  Misses)  School .  i 

Noble  and  Greenough  School .  i 

Perkins  Institution  for  Blind .  i 

Volkmann  School  .  i 

Winsor’s  (Miss)  School  .  2 

Bourne  High  School  .  i 

Bradford  Academy  .  i 

Brockton  High  School .  1 

Berkeley  Street  School  .  4 

Browne  and  Nichols  School  .  i 

Cambridge  Latin  School  .  2 

Manter  Hall  .  36 

Rindge  Manual  Training  School .  18 

Chesterfield  High  School  .  i 

Chicopee  High  School  .  4 

Concord  High  School . - .  5 

Concord  School  .  3 

Dalton  High  School  .  2 

Deerfield  Academy  .  4 

Shawmut  School  .  2 

Nichols  Academy  .  i 

Powder  Point  School  .  8 

Easthampton  High  School  .  9 

Williston  Seminary  .  9 

Everett  High  School  .  2 

Fairhaven  High  School  .  4 

Lawrence  High  School  ; .  2 

Foxboro  High  School  . i 

Framingham  Academy  .  i 

Framingham  State  Normal  School  .  i 

Gardner  High  School  .  3 

Perley  Free  School  .  6 

Gloucester  High  School  .  10 

Searles  High  School  .  5 

Lawrence  Academy  .  4 

Hopkins  High  School  .  3 

Holyoke  High  School  .  22 

Notre  Dame  High  School  .  i 

Murray  Field  High  School  .  1 

West  Roxbury  High  School  .  i 

Lancaster  High  School .  i 

Lawrence  High  School  .  3 

Leicester  Academy  .  2 

Lenox  High  School  .  i 

Leominster  High  School  .  15 
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Ludlow  . Ludlow  High  School  . 

Malden  . Malden  High  School  . 

Milton  . Milton  Academy  . 

Mt.  Hermon  . Mt.  Hermon  High  School  . 

Natick  . Mosher  Home  Preparatory  School 

Natick  High  School  . 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls  . . . 

New  Bedford  . New  Bedford  High  School . 

Newburyport  . High  and  Putnam  School  . 

Newton  . Mt.  Ida  School  . 

Newtonville  . Newton  High  School  . 

Northampton  . Northampton  High  School  . 

Northampton  School  for  Girls  . . 

North  Andover  . Johnson  High  School . 

Northfield  . Northfield  High  School  . 

Northfield  Seminary  . 

Norton  . Norton  High  School  . 

Wheaton  Seminary  . 

Norwood  . Norwood  High  School . 

Orleans  . High  School  . 

Peabody  . Peabody  High  School . 

Pepperel  . Pepperel  High  School  . 

Pittsfield  . Hall  School  for  Girls . 

High  School  . 

Revere  . Revere  High  School  . 

Rockland  . Rockland  High  School  . 

Rockport  . Rockport  High  School . . 

Roxbury  . Elm  Hill  School . 

Roxbury  High  School  . 

Salem  . Loring  Villa  School  . 

Salem  High  School  . 

Sandwich  . Sandwich  High  School  . 

Sharon  . Sharon  High  School  . 

Shelbourne  Falls  . Arms  Academy  . 

Southborough  . Peter’s  High  School  . 

St.  Mark’s  School  . 

South  Boston . South  Boston  High  School  . 

South  Braintree  . Thayer  Academy  . 

Springfield  . . American  International  College  . 

Central  High  School  . 

MacDuffie  School  . 

Swampscott  . Swampscott  High  School  . 

Taunton  . High  School  . 

Waltham  . Waltham  High  School  . 

New-Church  School  . . 

Walpole  . Walpole  High  School  . 

Ware  . Ware  High  School  . 

Wareham  . Wareham  High  School  . . 

Watertown  . Cambridge  Country  School  . 

Watertown  High  School  . 

Dana  Hall  . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

3 

18 

6 

15 

I 

8 

15 

26 

3 

1 

4 

2 

5 

13 

I 

6 
I 
I 

3 

I 

I 

I 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 
2 

I 

I 

57 

I 

7 

I 

10 

1 

2 

I 

I 

1 

2 

7 

2 

2 

I 

10 
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1 

Wellesley . 

. High  School  . 

2 

Wellesley  Hills  . 

. . Wellesley  Hills  High  School  . 

3 

Westboro  . 

. High  School  . 

3 

Westfield  . 

. Westfield  High  School  . 

4 

Westford . 

. . Westford  Academy  . 

I 

West  Newton  . . 

. Allen  School  . 

Allen  (The  Misses)  Home  School  for 

2 

Girls  . 

I 

West  Springfield  . 

. West  Springfield  High  School  . 

I 

Williamstown  . . . 

. North  Side  College  Preparatory  School.. 

5 

Williamstown  High  School  . 

2 

Winchester  . 

. Winchester  High  School  . 

I 

Worcester  . 

. Classical  High  School  . 

5 

Kimball’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls . 

I 

Worcester  Academy  . 

9 

Wrentham  . 

. Wrentham  High  School . 

2 

Yarmouth  . 

. High  School  . 

I 

Rhode  Island :  ^ 

Newport  . 

. St.  George’s  School  . 

12 

Providence  . 

. Classical  High  School  . 

I 

Lincoln  School  . 

I 

Moses  Brown  School . 

I 

Wakefield  . 

. South  Kingstown  High  School  . 

I 

Westerly  . 

. Westerly  High  School  . 

2 

Connecticut : 

Ansonia  . 

. Ansonia  High  School  . 

7 

Bethel  . 

. Bethel  High  School  . 

2 

Black  Hall  . 

. Black  Hall  School  . 

4 

Bridgeport  . 

. Bridgeport  High  School . 

13 

Courtland  School  . 

3 

3 

Bristol  . 

. Bristol  High  School  . 

2 

Cheshire  . 

. Cheshire  School  . 

3 

Colchester  . 

. . .  Bacon  Academy  . 

I 

Danbury  . 

. Danbury  High  School . 

5 

Derby  . 

. Derby  High  School  . 

I 

Fairfield  . 

. The  Hargrove  School . 

I 

Farmington  . 

. Porter’s  (Miss)  School  . 

7 

Glastonbury  . 

. Glastonbury  High  School . 

t 

Greenwich  . 

. Greenwich  Academy  . 

2 

I 

Rosemary  Hall  . 

I 

j 

Hartford  . 

. Hartford  High  School  . 

6 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Seminary . 

I 

Kent  . 

. Kent  School  . 

I 

Lakeville  . 

. Hotchkiss  School  . 

18 

Meriden  . 

. Meriden  High  School  . 

2 

1 

Middletown  . 

. Middletown  High  School  . 

I 

Naugatuck  . 

. Naugatuck  High  School  . 

I 

New  Britain . 

. Public  High  School  . 

3 

New  Haven  . 

. Booth  Preparatory  School  . 

I 

1 

1 

1 

t: 

_ j 

I 
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New  Haven  . Hopkins  Grammar  School  ... 

Johnstone’s  (Miss)  School  .. 

New  Haven  High  School . 

New  London  . Williams  Memorial  Institute  . 

Norfolk  . The  Robbins  School  . 

Norwich  . Norwich  Free  Academy . 

Pomfret  Centre . 4 .  Pomfret  School  . 

Redding  Ridge  . Sanford  School  . 

Salisbury  . Salisbury  School  . 

Seymour  . Seymour  High  School  . 

Shelton  . Shelton  High  School  . 

Simsbury  . Simsbury  High  School  . 

Westminster  School  . 

South  Manchester  ....  South  Manchester  High  School 

South  Norwalk  . South  Norwalk  High  School 

Stamford  . Betts  Academy  . 

Manor  School  . 

Stamford  High  School . 

Suffiield  . Connecticut  Literary  Institute 

Torrington  . Torrington  High  School  . 

Wallingford  . Choate  School  . . 

Phelps  School  . 

Wallingford  High  School  . . . 

Washington  . Gunnery  School  . 

The  Ridge  . 

Wykeham  Rise  . 

Waterbury  . Crosby  High  School  . 

Watertown  . Taft  School  . 

Westport  . Staples  High  School . 

Willimantic  . Windham  High  School . 

Windsor  . Public  High  School  . 

Winsted  . Gilbert  School  . 


3 

9 
5 

I 

3 

I 

12 

3 

1 

3 

2 
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3 

4 

10 

11 

4 

1 
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2 
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1 

2 
2 
2 
4 
I 
I 
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New  York; 

Albany  . Albany  Academy  . 

Albany  High  School  _ 

Convent  of  Sacred  Heart  , 

St.  Agnes’  School  . 

State  Normal  High  School 


Amsterdam  . Amsterdam  High  School  . 

Argyle  . Argyle  High  School  . 

Auburn  . Auburn  Academic  High  School  . 

Binghamton  . Binghamton  Central  High  School 

Brewster  . Brewster  High  School  . 

Brockport  . State  Normal  School . 

Brooklyn  . Adelphi  Academy  . 

Berkeley  Institute  . 

Boys’  High  School  . 

Brooklyn  Latin  School  . 

Eastern  District  High  School  . . . 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School  .... 


26 

4 

I 

4 

I 

I 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 
8 

2 

20 

3 
2 
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Brooklyn  . Girls’  High  School  . 

Heffley  Preparatory  School  . . . 
Manual  Training  High  School 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute  , . . 
Polytechnic  Preparatory  School 

Prospect  Heights  School  . 

Round’s  (Miss)  School  . 


Buffalo  . Franklin  School  . 

Lafayette  High  School  . . 

Masten  Park  High  School  . 

Nichols  School  . 

Chappaqua  . Chappaqua  Mt.  Institute  . 

Chatham  . Chatham  High  School  . 

Clinton  . Clinton  High  School  . 

Coeymans  . Burrowes  Private  School  . 

Cornwall-on-the- 

Hudson  . Cornwall  Heights  School  . 

Cortland  . High  School  . 

Dobbs  Ferry . Mackenzie  School  . 

Master’s  (Miss)  School . 

Elmira  . Elmira  Free  Academy  . 

Fishkill-on-the- 

Hudson  . Wilson  School  . 

Flushing  . Flushing  High  School  . 

Fredonia  . State  Normal  School  . 

Fulton  . Fulton  High  School  . 

Garden  City  . St.  Mary’s  School  . 

St.  Paul’s  School  . 

Hamilton  . Hamilton  High  School  . 

Haverstraw  . Haverstraw  High  School  . 

Herkimer  . Falt’s  Institute  . 

Honeoye  Falls  . Honeoye  Falls  High  School . 

Hoosick  . Hoosac  School  . 

Hudson  . Hudson  High  School  . 

Huntington  . Huntington  Union  School . 

Irvington-on-Hudson  .Bennett  School  . 

Ithaca  . Cascadilla  School  . 

Ithaca  High  School  . 

University  Preparatory  School  . 

Jamaica  . Jamaica  High  School  . 

Long  Island  City . Bryant  High  School  . 

Malone  . Franklin  Academy  . 

Mamaroneck  . Mamaroneck  High  School . 

Manlius  . St.  John’s  School  . 

Medina  . Medina  High  School  . 

Middletown  . Middletown  High  School  . 

Mohegan  . Mohegan  Lake  School  . 

Mt.  Vernon  . Mt.  Vernon  High  School  . 

Waterman  School  for  Boys  . 

New  Brighton  . Botsford’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls  .... 

Curtis  High  School  . 


15 
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4 
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New  Brighton  . Staten  Island  Academy  .  2 

New  Rochelle  . New  Rochelle  High  School  .  3 

New  York  . Alcuin  Preparatory  School .  9 

Allen-Stevenson  School  .  i 

Barnard  School  for  Boys  .  8 

Barnard  School  for  Girls .  6 

Benjamin-Deane  School  .  3 

Berkeley  School  .  15 

Blake  School  .  i 

Brearley  School  .  2 

Browning  School  .  i 

Caple’s  (Mrs.)  School  for  Women .  i 

Charlton  School  .  i 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York .  19 

College  Preparatory  Class  .  3 

Collegiate  School  .  14 

Collegiate  School  for  Girls .  i 

Columbia  Grammar  School  .  48 

Columbia  Institute  .  i 

Cooper  Institute  .  2 

Craigie  School  .  i 

Cutler  School  .  9 

De  Lancey  School  .  2 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  .  97 

Dwight  School  .  14 

Elementary  School  No.  35  .  i 

Ethical  Culture  School  .  27 

Evening  High  School  .  i 

Friends’  Seminary  .  3 

Gerrish’s  (Miss)  Collegiate  School  for 

Girls  .  7 

Groff  School  .  ii 

Hamilton  Institute  for  Boys .  5 

Hamilton  School  for  Girls  .  3 

Harlem  Evening  High  School  .  i 

Harlem  Preparatory  School  .  5 

Heidenmann-Bryan-Souffront  Private 

School  .  I 

High  School  of  Commerce  .  13 

Horace  Mann  School  .  67 

Irving  School  .  10 

Keller’s  (Miss)  School  .  i 

Kelvin  School  .  13 

Le  Baron  Drumm  School  .  4 

Loyola  School  .  7 

Madison  School  for  Girls  .  2 

Manhattan  Preparatory  School  .  i 

Merrill-Van  Laer  School .  i 

Morris  High  School  .  61 

New  York  Preparatory  School .  9 

Normal  College  .  6 
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New  York  . Rayson’s  (Misses)  School  . 

Sachs’s  Collegiate  Institute  for  Boys  .... 

Sachs’s  (Dr.  J.)  School  for  Girls . 

Senftner  Preparatory  School  . 

St.  Agatha  . 

St.  Ann’s  Academy  . 

St.  Mary’s  School  . 

Stone’s  (A.  Everett)  Tutoring  School  .. 

Syms  School  . 

Trinity  School  . 

Veltin’s  (Miss)  School . 

Wadleigh  High  School  . 

Washington  Irving  High  School . 

Woodbridge  School  . 


Niagara  Falls  . Niagara  Falls  High  School  .... 

Nyack  . Nyack  High  School . 

Nyack  Seminary  . . 

Oneida  . Oneida  High  School  . 

Oneonta  . State  Normal  School . 

Ossining  . Holbrook’s  (Dr.)  School  . 

Mt.  Pleasant  Academy  . 

Ossining  School  . 

Pawling  . Pawling  High  School  . 

Peekskill  . Peekskill  Academy  . 

St.  Gabriel’s  School  . 

Penn  Yan  . Penn  Yan  Academy . 

Plattsburg . Plattsburg  High  School  . 

Port  Chester  . Port  Chester  High  School  _ 

Poughkeepsie  . High  School  . 

Lyndon  Hall  . 

Putnam  Hall  . . 

Riverview  Academy  . 

Rainbow  Lake  . Adirondack- Florida  School  . . . 

Rochester  . East  High  School  . 

Mechanics  Institute  . 

Rome  . Rome  Free  Academy . 

Rye  . Rye  Seminary  . 

Sandy  Hill  . Sandy  Hill  High  School . 

Saratoga  Springs  . Saratoga  Springs  High  School 

Scarsdale  . St.  David’s  Hall  . 

Schenectady  . High  School . 

Syracuse  . Goodyear-Burlingame  School 

Syracuse  Gassical  School  .... 

Syracuse  High  School  . 

Tarrytown  . Hackley  School  . 

Irving  School  . 

Metcalfs  (Misses)  School  ... 

Troy  . St.  Augustine  Academy . 

Troy  Academy  . 

Utica  . Balliol  School  . 

Utica  Free  Academy  . 
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Utica  . Utica  Preparatory  School  . 

Warwick  . Warwick  High  School  . 

Waterloo  . Waterloo  High  School  . 

Watertown  . Watertown  Public  High  School  .. 

White  Plains  . White  Plains  High  School  . 

Yonkers  . Halsted  School  . 

Yonkers  High  School  . 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park  . Asbury  Park  High  School  . 

Atlantic  City  . Atlantic  City  High  School  . 

Bayonne  . High  School  . 

Belleville  . Belleville  High  School  . 

Blairstown  . ' . Blair  Academy  . 

Bloomfield  . Bloomfield  High  School  . 

Boonton  . Boonton  High  School  . 

Bordentown  . Bordentown  Military  Institute  . . 

East  Orange . Dearborn-Morgan  School  . 

East  Orange  High  School  . 

Elizabeth  . Battin  High  School  . 

Pingry  School  . 

,  Vail-Deane  School . 

Englewood  . Englewood  High  School  . 

Englewood  School  for  Boys . 

Essex  Falls  . Kingsley  School  . 

Freehold  . Freehold  High  School  . 

Hackensack  . Hackensack  High  School . 

Hackettstown  . Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  . . . 

Hoboken  . Hoboken  Academy  . 

Hoboken  High  School  . 

Stevens  School  . 

Jersey  City  . Bergen  School  for  Girls  . 

Hasbrouck  Institute  . 

Jersey  City  High  School  . 

Kearny  . Kearny  High  School . 

Lakewood  . Lakewood  High  School  . 

Lawrenceville  . Lawrenceville  School  . 

Long  Branch  . Chattle  High  School . 

Montclair  . Montclair  High  School  . 

Montclair  Academy . 

Moorestown  . Friends’  Academy  . 

Morristown  . Morris  Academy  . 

Morristown  High  School  . 

Morristown  School  . 

Newark  . Craven’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 

Newark  Academy  . 

Newark  High  School  . 

New  Brunswick  . Rutgers  Preparatory  School . 

Orange  . Carteret  Academy  . 

Orange  High  School  . 

Passaic  . Passaic  High  School . 

Paterson  . High  School . 
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Paterson  . Hoover’s  (Miss)  School  . 

Stiles’s  (The  Misses)  School  . 

Perth  Amboy . Perth  Amboy  High  School  . 

Phillipsburg  . Phillipsburg  High  School  . 

Plainfield . Hartridge  School  . 

Leal’s  (Dr.)  School  for  Boys  .... 

Stillman  High  School . 

Princeton  . Princeton  Model  School  . 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  . 

Princeton  School  . 

Ridgewood  . Ridgewood  Preparatory  School  . . . . 

Rutherford  . Park  School  . 

,  Rutherford  High  School  . 

Short  Hills  . Short  Hills  High  School  . 

Somerville  . Somerville  High  School  . 

South  Orange  . Columbia  High  School  . 

South  Orange  High  School  . 

Summit  . Kent  Place  School  . 

Summit  Academy  . 

Summit  High  School  . 

Trenton  . New  Jersey  State  Model  School  ... 

Union  . Union  High  School  . 

Union  Hill  . Union  Hill  High  School  . 

Wenonah  . Wenonah  Military  Academy . 

Westfield  . Washington  High  School  . 

West  Hoboken  . West  Hoboken  High  School  . 

Woodbine  . Central  High  School . 

Pennsylvania : 

Altoona  . High  School  . 

Ardmore  . Lower  Marion  High  School  . 

Bryn  Mawr  . Baldwin’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls 

Shipley’s  (The  Misses)  School  . . 

Wright’s  (Miss)  School  . . 

Butler  . Butler  High  School  . 

Camptown  . Wyalusing  Township  High  School 

Coatesville  . Coatesville  High  School  . 

Columbia  . Columbia  High  School  . 

Danville  . Danville  High  School  . 

Edgewood  . Edgewood  High  School  . 

Edinboro  . State  Normal  School . 

George  School . George  School  . 

Greensburg . Greensburg  High  School  . 

Haverford  . Haverford  School  . 

Hazelton  . Hazelton  High  School  . 

Homestead  . Homestead  High  School  . 

Honesdale  . Honesdale  High  School . 

Indiana  . Indiana  Normal  School  . 

Johnstown  . Johnstown  High  School  . 

Kingston  . Wyoming  Seminary  . . . 

Kittanning  . Kittanning  Academy  . 
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i 

[  Kittanning  . 

. Kittanning  High  School  . 

4 

1  Lancaster  . 

. Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy . 

I 

f 

Stahr’s  (Miss)  School  . 

4 

,  i 

*  Lebanon  . 

Yeates  School  . 

5 

' 

. Lebanon  High  School  . 

3 

<  Mechanicsburg  . . 

. Irving  College  . 

3  . 

Media  . 

. Media  High  School  . 

I 

{  Mercersburg  .... 

. Mercersburg  Academy  . 

17 

f  Philadelphia  . 

. Central  Manual  Training  School  . 

I 

1 

I 

Child’s  (Miss)  College  Preparatory  Class 

2 

Drexel  Evening  Institute . 

I 

Friends’  Central  School  . 

2 

Friends’  Select  School  . 

3 

Hill’s  (Miss)  School  . 

I 

Northeast  Manual  Training  School . 

I 

Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls . 

I 

School  of  Commerce  . 

I 

Temple  College  . 

I 

William  Penn  Charter  School . 

2 

Wissahickon  Heights  School  . 

5 

! 

^  Pittsburg  . 

. Dilworth  Hall  . 

I 

Eiast  End  Preparatory  School  . 

I 

Gleim’s  (Miss)  School  . 

I 

1 

Pittsburg  Central  High  School  . 

3 

Shadvside  Academy  . 

2 

Westminster-Neville  School  . 

I 

,  Pottstown  . 

. Hill  School  . 

I 

^  Reading  . 

. Boys’  High  School  . 

I 

j  Ridgway  . 

^  Scranton  . 

- Ridgway  High  School . 

I 

....  School  of  the  Lackawanna  . 

2 

Sharon  Hill  . 

—  .  Convent  H.  C.  J . 

I 

State  College  . 

....  Pennsylvania  State  College . 

I 

j  Steelton  . 

....  Steelton  High  School  . 

I 

1  Sugar  Grove  . 

....  Sugar  Grove  Seminary . 

I 

i  Tunkhannock . 

....Tunkhannock  High  School  . 

I 

1  Wayne  . 

....  St.  Luke’s  School . 

48 

J  Wellsboro  . 

....Wellsboro  High  School  . 

I 

]  West  Chester . 

....  West  Chester  High  School . 

I 

!  Wilkes-Barre  . . . . 

....  Wilkes-Barre  City  High  School  . 

4 

' 

j  Wilkinsburg  . 

....  Wilkinsburg  High  School  . 

I 

2  York  . 

i 

....York  Collegiate  Institute  . 

I 

j  South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware : 

Newark  . 

. . . .  Delaware  College  . 

I 

\ 

Wilmington  . 

. . . .  Friends’  School  . 

5 

i 

1 

Hebb’s  (Misses)  School . 

I 

Howard  High  School  . 

I 

j 

Wilmington  High  School  . 

3 

Maryland : 

Annapolis  . 

. . . .  Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School  .... 

I 
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Baltimore  . Arundell  School  . 

Baltimore  City  College  . 

Boys’  Latin  School  . 

Colored  High  and  Training  School . 

Maryland  School  for  Blind  . . ; . 

Catonsville  . Beaumont  School  . 

High  School  . 

St.  Timothy’s  School  . 

Millersville  . Anne  Arundel  Academy  . 

Port  Deposit  . Jacob  Tome  Institute  . 

Reistertown  . Hannah  More  Academy  . 

St.  James  School  . St.  James  School  . 

District  of  Columbian 

Washington  . Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School  .... 


Friends’  School  . 

Friends’  Select  School  . 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School 

M  St.  High  School  . 

National  Cathedral  School  . 

Washington  School  for  Boys  .... 

Western  High  School . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  Institute  .... 

Virginia : 


Hampton  . Hampton  College  . 

Orange . Woodberry  Forest  School  _ _ 

Radford  . St.  Alban’s  School  . . 

Richmond  . Ellett’s  (Miss)  School  . 

Roanoke  . Virginia  College  . 

Staunton  . Staunton  Military  Academy  . . 

North  Carolina : 

Asheville  . Asheville  School . 

South  Carolina: 

Aiken  . St.  Angela’s  Academy . 

Georgia : 

Athens  . Lucy  Cobb  Institute . 

Atlanta  . Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Savannah  . West’s  (Miss)  School  . 

Florida : 

Jacksonville  . Duval  High  School . 

Winter  Park  . Rollin’s  College . 

South  Central  Division 
West  Virginia: 

Charlestown  . Powhatan  College  . 

Sheperdstown  . Sheperd  College  . 

Kentucky : 

Louisville  . Boys’  High  School  . 

Patterson-Davenport  School  . 
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Louisville  . University  School  . 

Owensboro  . Owensboro  High  School 


Tennessee : 
Maryville 
Memphis 


Alabama : 
Montgomery 
Selma  . 

Texas : 

Dallas 

Houston 
Waco  . 


Louisiana : 

New  Orleans  . College  of  Pharmacy . 

Arkansas : 

Little  Rock . Little  Rock  High  School  . . 

North  Centr.xl  Division 
Ohio : 

Akron  . Akron  High  School  . 

Bellefontaine  . Bellefontaine  High  School  . 

Bellevue . Bellevue  High  School  . 

Cincinnati  . Bartholomew-Clifton  School 


Cincinnati  University  . 

College  Preparatory  School  . 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls  . . . 

Educational  Institute  . 

Franklin  School  . 

Hughes  High  School  . 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  . 

Technical  School  . 


University  School  . 

Cleveland  . Central  High  School  . 

Mittleberger’s  (Miss)  School  for  Girls  .. 

University  School . 

Columbus  . School  for  Girls  . 

Dayton  . Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot’s  School  . . 

East  Cleveland  . Shaw  High  School  . 

Glendale  . Glendale  High  School . 

Marion  . Marion  High  School  . 

Mechanicsburg  . Mechanicsburg  High  School . 

Salem  . Salem  High  School  . 

Youngstown  . Rayen  School  . 


High  School  . 

St.  Mary’s  College  . . . 
Houston  High  School 
Waco  High  School  . . 


Maryville  College . 

Higbee  School  . 

Memphis  High  School  . 

St.  Mary’s  School  . 

Thomas’s  (Miss)  School 
University  School  . 

Barnes  School  . 

Selma  University  . 
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Indiana : 

Culver  . Culver  Military  Academy  . . . . 

Indianapolis  . Manual  Training  High  School 

Shortridge  High  School  . 

Lima  . Howe  School  . 

Notre  Dame  . St.  Mary’s  College  . 

Terre  Haute . Terre  Haute  Classical  School 

Washington  . Washington  High  School  . . .  . 

Whiting  . Whiting  High  School . 

Illinois : 

Aurora  . East  Aurora  High  School  .... 

Chicago  . Chicago  Latin  School  . 

Francis  Parker  School  . 


Harvard  School  . 

Lewis  Institute  . 

Medill  High  School . 

Stickney  School  . 

University  High  School  . . . 
University  School  for  Boys 
University  School  for  Girls 


Evanston  . Evanston  Classical  School . 

Highland  Park  . Deerfield  Township  High  School 

Knoxville  . St.  Mary’s  School  . 

La  Grange  . Lyons  Township  High  School  .. 

Morrison  . Morrison  High  School  . 

Paris  . Palmer  Academy  . 

Michigan ; 

Detroit  . Central  High  School  . 

Detroit  University  School . . 

Gaylord  . Michigan  High  School  . . 

Orchard  Lake  . Michigan  Military  Academy . 

Wisconsin : 

Delafield  . St.  John’s  Military  Academy  . . . . 

Fond  du  Lac  . Grafton  Hall  . 

La  Crosse  . La  Crosse  High  School . 

Milwaukee  . East  Division  High  School  . 

Milwaukee  Academy . 

West  Division  High  School . 

Oshkosh  . Oshkosh  High  School . 

Racine  . Racine  College . 

Racine  College  Grammar  School  . 

Minnesota : 

Duluth  . Central  High  School  . 

University  School  . 

Faribault  . Shattuck  School  . 

Minneapolis  . South  High  School  _ ^ . 

Stanley  Hall  . 

Paynesville  . Paynesville  High  School  . 

St.  Paul  . Central  High  School . 
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Iowa : 

Burlington  . 

3 

Clinton  . 

. Clinton  High  School  . 

. . . .  I 

Davenport  . 

. High  School  . 

. . . .  I 

Des  Moines  . 

. Des  Moines  College  . 

.. ..  I 

Mason  City  . 

. Mason  City  High  School  . 

....  I 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City  . 

. . . .  I 

Macon  . 

. Blees  Military  Academy  . 

. . . .  I 

St.  Joseph  . 

. St.  Joseph  High  School  . 

. . . .  I 

St.  Louis  . 

. Central  High  School  . 

. .  .  .  2 

Mary  Institute  . 

4 

Smith  Academy  . 

. . . .  I 

University  School  . 

I 

Springfield  . 

. Drury  College  . 

. . . .  I 

Springfield  High  School  . 

. . . .  1 

North  Dakota ; 

Grand  Forks  . . . . 

. Grand  Forks  High  School . 

. . . .  I 

Jamestown  . 

. Jamestown  High  School  . 

. . . .  I 

South  Dakota : 

Sioux  Falls . 

. All  Saints’  School  . 

3 

Nebraska : 

Lincoln  . 

. University  Preparatory  School  . 

I  ; 

Omaha  . 

. . . .  2 

Omaha  High  School  . 

5 

Peru  . 

. Nebraska  State  Normal  School  _ 

. . . .  I 

Kansas : 

Holton  . 

. Holton  High  School  . 

....  I 

Ottawa  . 

. Ottawa  University  . 

. . . .  I 

Topeka  . 

. Bethany  College  . 

. . . .  2 

Topeka  High  School  . 

. . . .  I 

Wichita  ...* . 

. Friends’  University  . 

....  2 

Western  Division 

Montana : 

Great  Falls  . 

. Great  Falls  High  School  . 

4 

Livingston  . 

. Park  County  High  School . 

3 

Wyoming : 

Cheyenne  . 

. Cheyenne  High  School  . 

....  1 

Colorado : 

Colorado  Springs 

....  I 

Denver  . 

. East  Side  High  School  . . . 

....  I 

Wolfe  Hall  . 

....  I 

Pueblo  . 

....  1 

£> 
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Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City  _ ...  Salt  Lake  City  High  School  . 

Washington : 

Seattle  . Anderson  Preparatory  School 

Seattle  High  School  . 

Tacoma  . Tacoma  High  School  . 

Oregon : 

Portland  . Allen  Preparatory  School  . . . 

Portland  Academy  . 

St.  Helen’s  Hall  . 


California : 

Berkeley  . Berkeley  High  School  . 

Eureka  . Walter  Kildale’s  Preparatory  School  . . . 

Los  Angeles  . Harvard  School  . 

Los  Angeles  High  School . 

Nordhoff  . Thacher  School  . 

Pacific  Grove . Pacific  Grove  High  School  . 

San  Francisco  . California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  .. 

Lowell  High  School  . 

Lyceum  Preparatory  School  . 

Polytechnic  High  School  . 

Raymond  Coaching  School  . 


Insular  Territories  and  Dependencies 


Hawaii : 

Honolulu  . Oahu  College  . 

Porto  Rico : 

Ponce  . Ponce  High  School  . 

Foreign 
Canada : 

Manitoba  . Carman  Intermediate  School  . 

England : 

Liverpool  . Liverpool  Institute . 

France : 

Paris  . Anglo-Saxon  School  . 

Germany : 

Karlsruhe  . Institut  Fecht  . 

Italy : 

Maddoloni  . Gimnasio-Liceo-Giordano-Bruno 

Russian  Poland : 

Suwalki  . Suwalki  High  School  . 

Sweden : 

Stockholm . Schartan’s  Business  School  .... 
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Switzerland : 

Bern  . University  of  Bern  .  i 

Geneva  . Academie  de  Neuchatel  .  i 

Mile.  Hang’s  School  .  i 


Bryn  Mawr  Students  .  i 

Columbia  University  Students  .  36 

Cornell  Students  .  9 

Harvard  Students  .  4 

Smith  Student  .  i 

Stanford  University  Student  .  i 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Student  .  i 

Vassar  Students  .  i 

Williams  Students  .  4 

Preparatory  School,  not  stated  .  40 

Private  Tutors  .  31 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  examined  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  class  or  type  of  institution  previously  attended  : 


TABLE  IX 

Number  of 
Schools 


Public  high  schools  .  331 

Academies  and  endowed  schools .  103 

Private  schools  .  278 


Number  of 
Candidates 

1174 

508 

1240 


In  this  table  no  account  is  taken  of  candidates  already 
admitted  to  college  or  of  candidates  from  institutions  in  regard 
to  which  the  secretary  is  without  information. 

The  readers  as  hitherto  were  assembled  for 
Work  of  the  their  work  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  in  New 
Readers  York.  The  number  of  readers  this  year  was 

III;  in  1906  the  corresponding  number  was 
98;  in  1905  it  was  83.  The  names  of  the  readers  for  the 
present  year  are  given  in  the  following  list : 


BOTANY 

Carleton  Clarence  Curtis . Instructor  in  Botany,  Columbia  University 

Syracuse  University,  A.B.,  1897;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1899;  Syracuse 
University,  Ph.D.,  1900 

Elsie  Kupfer,  Teacher  of  Biology,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1899,  A.M.,  1901,  and  Ph.D.,  1907 

CHEMISTRY 

Victor  John  Chambers,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

University  of  Rochester,  B.S.,  1895;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.D., 
1901 
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Charles  Morse  Allen,  Head  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  B.A.,  1882,  and  M.A.,  1886 
Charles  H.  Ellard,  Tutor  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,  .1897,  and  A.M.,  1900 
William  Fox  Roantree,  Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Stevens  School,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

Colgate  University,  A.B.,  1904 

Walter  George  Whitman,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tufts  College,  A.B.,  1898;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1907 

DRAWING 

Thomas  Henry  Harrington . Tutor  in  Drawing,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  C.E.,  1889 

Arthur  H.  Flint,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Commercial  High  School,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Morris  Francis  Weinrich,  Assistant  in  Drawing,  Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,  M.E.,  1904,  and  A.M.,  1907 

ENGLISH 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Cornell  University 
Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1893,  and  Ph.D.,  1898 

Elmer  Ellsworth  James  Bailey,  Vice  Principal  and  Head  of  English  De¬ 
partment,  Ithaca  High  School 

University  of  Rochester,  Ph.B.,  1894,  and  Ph.M.,  1897;  Hamilton  College, 
A.M.,  1905 

m 

George  Wyllys  Benedict,  Associate  Professor  ot  English,  Brown  University 
University  of  Vermont,  A.B.,  1893;  Harvard  University,  A.M.,  1897,  and 
Ph.D.,  1899 

Amelia  Margaret  Blake,  Teacher  of  Academic  English,  Packer  Collegiate 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Armour  Caldwell . Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Tulane  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1902;  Harvard  University,  A.M.,  1907 

Elizabeth  Avery  Colton . Instructor  in  English,  Wellesley  College 

Teachers  College,  B.S.,  1903;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1905 

Albert  Davis . Instructor  in  English,  Wesleyan  University 

Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1903;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1904;  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ph.D.,  1906 

Sarah  Eleanor  Dudley . Instructor  in  English,  Vassar  College 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1897;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1907 

Daniel  B.  Duncan,  Teacher  of  English,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Ph.B.,  1890 

Charles  Galwey . Assistant  in  English.  Columbia  University 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1901 

William  Echard  Golden,  Head  of  the  English  Department,  Polytechnic 
Preparatory  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Indiana  University,  A.B.,  1888,  and  A.M.,  1890 
Grace  Harriet  Kupfer,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  English,  Alcuin  Pre¬ 
paratory  School 

Normal  College,  A.B.,  1892;  New  York  University,  A.M.,  1900 
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Bird  Williams  Stair,  Tutor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Purdue  University,  B.S.,  1899,  and  M.S.,  1901 

Harrison  Ross  Steeves . Assistant  in  English,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1903,  and  A.M.,  1904 

FRENCH 

Albert  Bushnell  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages, 
Brown  University 

Brown  University,  A.B.,  1891,  and  A.M.,  1892 

Luther  Herbert  Alexander,  Tutor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York 

Toronto  University,  A.M.,  1885 

Frank  Elbert  Brooks,  Instructor  in  French,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 

Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1890 

Marie  Karcher  Brooks,  Teacher  of  French,  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Victor  de  Beaumont.  .Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Williams  College 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1901,  and  A.M.,  1904 

Louis  Delamarre. ..  .Instructor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
New  York  University,  Ph.D.,  1905 

John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald.  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Lit¬ 
eratures.  Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1895,  and  Ph.D.,  1906 

Marie  L.  Freibus. ..  .Instructor  in  French,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Glanville  Gill,  Tutor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Columbia  University 

Ottawa  University,  A.B.,  1896;  Harvard  University,  A.M.,  1905,  and  Ph.D., 
1906 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux,  Master  in  French  and  Latin,  Newark  Academy, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  A.B.,  1894 

Rene  Jean  Marie  Samson,  Instructor  in  French,  Polytechnic  Preparatory 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Charles  Peter  Berkey . Instructor  in  Geology,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Minnesota,  B.S.,  1892,  M.S.,  1893,  ^nd  Ph.D.,  1897 

William  Wallace  Clendenin,  Teacher  of  Physiography,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Missouri,  B.S.,  1886,  and  M.S.,  1899;  Harvard  University, 
A.M.,  1891 

GERMAN 

Frank  Vogel,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1887,  and  A.M.,  1892 

Anna  Erdmann,  Teacher  of  German,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  B.A.,  1907 

Emilie  A.  Flintermann.  First  Instructor  in  Department  of  German,  Cass 
High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ph.B.,  1898 
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Frederick  William  Justus  Heuser,  Tutor  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1901,  and  A.M.,  1902 
George  Maxwell  Howe,  Professor  of  French  and  German,  Hobart  College 
University  of  Indiana,  A.B.,  1894;  Cornell  University,  Ph.D.,  1901 
Emil  Alexander  Charles  Keppler,  Tutor  in  German,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York 

Columbia  University,  Ph.B.,  1895,  and  A.M.,  1897 

Frederick  William  Charles  Lieder,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity 

Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1902,  and  A.M.,  1903;  Harvard  University,  Ph.D., 
1907 

August  Prehn,  Teacher  of  German,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Munster,  Ph.D.,  1883 

Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology, 
Columbia  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  A.B.,  1890;  Columbia  University,  A.M., 
1897,  and  Ph.D.,  1901 

Melanie  Constanze  Richardt,  Teacher  of  German,  Collegiate  School  for 
Boys,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Instructor  in  German,  Alenin  Preparatory  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Rostock,  Ph.D.,  1870 

GREEK 

Charles  Knapp . Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  College 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1887,  A.M.,  1888,  and  Ph.D.,  1890 

Roscoe  Guernsey . Tutor  in  Greek,  Columbia  University 

Union  College,  A.B.,  1896;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.D.,  1901 

Roland  Grubb  Kent,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Swarthmore  College,  B.A.,  1895,  B.L.,  1896,  and  M.A.,  1898;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ph.D.,  1903 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy . Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B.,  1888;  Columbia  University,  Ph.D.,  1903 

Edward  L.  White,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  The  Boys’  Latin  School, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.B.,  1889 

HISTORY 

Elizabeth  Briggs,  Teacher  of  History  and  Civil  Government,  E>r.  Sachs’s 
School  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  Annex,  1887;  Cornell  University,  A.M.,  1891 
Louis  Ogden  Condit,  Teacher  of  History,  Riverview  Academy,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

New  York  University,  A.B.,  1903 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Dartmouth  College,  A.B.,  1896;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.D.,  1904 

Edgar  Dawson,  Preceptor  in  History,  Politics,  and  Economics,  Princeton 
University 

Davidson  College,  A.B.,  1895;  University  of  Virginia,  M.A.,  1899;  University 
of  Leipzig,  Ph.D.,  1902 
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Howard  Levi  Gray,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity 

University  of  Rochester,  A.B.,  1897;  Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1898,  A.M., 
1900,  and  Ph.D.,  1907 

Sarah  Louise  Hadley,  Teacher  of  History,  Berkeley  Street  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  1896;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1903 

Carlton  Huntley  Hayes . Lecturer  in  History,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1904,  and  A.M.,  1905 

Frederic  Austin  Ogg . Assistant  in  History,  Harvard  University 

•De  Pauw  University,  Ph.B.,  1899;  University  of  Indiana,  A.M.,  1900;  Harvard 
University,  A.M.,  1904 

Henry  Russell  Spencer,  Preceptor  in  History,  Politics,  and  Economics, 
Princeton  University 

Colby  College,  A.B.,  1899:  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1901,  and  Ph.D.,  1905 

LATIN 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea . Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1885,  A.M.,  1886,  and  Ph.D.,  i888 

William  Wilson  Baker..  .Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Haverford  College 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1898,  A.M.,  1899,  and  Ph.D.,  1901 

Floyd  George  Ballentine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Bucknell  University 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1900,  A.M.,  1901,  and  Ph.D.,  1903 
Victor  Dow  Borst,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Hasbrouck  Institute,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1901 

Anne  Browning  Butler. ..  .Fellow  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Cornell  University 
Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1902 

Mario  Emilio  Cosenza,  Instructor  in  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  A.B.,  1901;  Columbia  University,  Ph.D., 
1906 

Charles  Joseph  Deghuee,  Professor  of  Latin,  Trinity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1885,  and  L.H.D.,  1886 

Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight . Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1894,  and  A.M.,  1899 

Helen  Ives  Haight,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Miss  Knox’s  School, 
Briarcliflf  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1898;  New  York  State  Normal  College,  B.Pd.,  1900 
Mary  Corwin  Lane,  Assistant  in  Latin,  Flushing  High  School,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1898 

Lillie  Maria  Lawrence,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  B.S.,  1905 

Dwight  Ralston  Little _ ..Principal  Froebel  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Williams  College,  B.A.,  1900,  and  M.A.,  1903;  New  York  University,  Pd.M., 
1904 

William  N.  Marcy,  Master  of  Latin,  The  Mackenzie  School,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y. 

Cambridge  University,  B.A. 

George  M.  Sharrard . Fellow  in  Latin,  Cornell  University 

University  of  Kansas,  A.B.,  1901,  and  A.M.,  1903 
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Elizabeth  Mcjimsey  Tyng,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1903;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1904 
John  William  Henri  Walden,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Radcliffe  College,  Har¬ 
vard  University 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1888,  A.M.,  1889,  and  Ph.D.,  1891 
Alice  Walton,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Archaeology,  Wellesley 
College 

Smith  College,  B.A.,  1887;  Cornell  University,  Ph.D.,  1892 

Monroe  Nichols  Wetmore.  .Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Williams  College 
Yale  University,  B.A.,  1888,  M.A.,  1900,  and  Ph.D.,  1904 

MATHEMATICS 

Virgil  Snyder . Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Cornell  University 

Iowa  State  College,  B.S.,  1889;  University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.D.,  1894 
Eleanor  Robinson  Baker,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  St.  Mary’s  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1899 

Charles  Earle  Bikle,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Dickinson  College,  A.B.,  1886,  and  A.M.,  1889 
George  Monroe  Brett,  Tutor  in  Mathematics,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York 

Bowdoin  College,  A.B.,  1897 

William  Henry  Bussey . Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Northwestern  University,  A.B.,  1900;  Harvard  University,  A.M.,  1902;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Ph.D.,  1904 

Randolph  Foster  Clark,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Collegiate  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Williams  College,  B.A.,  1900;  New  York  State  Normal  College,  B.Pd.,  1902 

Elizabeth  Buchanan  Cowley. ..  .Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Vassar  College 
Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1901,  and  A.M.,  1902 

John  R.  Gardner,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Allen-Stevenson  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  B.S.,  1890;  State  University  of  Iowa,  C.E.,  1894;  Upper 
Iowa  University,  M.S.,  1900 

Ernest  Herman  Koch,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.S.,  1897 

Leslie  Leland  Locke . Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Adelphi  College 

Grove  City  College,  A.B.,  1896,  and  A.M.,  1900 

Wilfrid  Ewart  MacDonald,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology 

University  of  Tennessee,  A.B.,  1901;  Harvard  University,  A.M.,  1907 

Charles  Ranald  Macinnes,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Princeton  University 
Queen’s  University,  A.M.,  1896;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.D.,  1900 
Richard  Morris,  Associate  Professor  in  Mathematics  and  Graphics,  Rut¬ 
gers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.Sc.,  1899,  and  M.Sc.,  1902;  Cornell  University,  Ph.D.,  1907 
Robert  Woodworth  Prentiss,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.Sc.,  1878,  and  M.Sc.,  1881 
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Arthur  Ranum . Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Cornell  University 

University  of  Minnesota,  A.B.,  1892;  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.D.,  1906 
Harry  Wilfred  Reddick,  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 
Indiana  University,  A.B.,  1904;  University  of  Illinois,  A.M.,  1906 

Carl  Eben  Stromquist,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Princeton  University 
Bethany  College,  B.S.,  1899;  Yale  University,  Ph.D.,  1903 

Lewis  Parker  Siceloff . Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Central  College,  A.B.,  1900 

Camille  A.  Toussaint . Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1903,  and  1904 

Harrison  Emmett  Webb,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Stevens  School,  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J. 

University  of  Rochester,  A.B.,  1898 

MUSIC 

Leonard  B.  McWhood,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music,  Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1893 

Ralph  L.  Baldwin,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Hartford  Public  Schools,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

PHYSICS 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1884;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1889 

Sidney  Aylmer-Small,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Trinity 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  E.E.,  1899 

Percy  Hodge . Instructor  in  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Western  Reserve  University,  A.B.,  1892:  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  B.S., 
1894 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson,  Head  of  Department  of  Physics,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.B.,  1893 

Frank  Leo  Tufts,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  University 
Antioch  College,  B.S.,  1891;  Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1894;  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ph.  D.,  1897 

SPANISH 

John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Lit¬ 
eratures,  Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,  189?,  and  Ph.D.,  1906 

Luther  Herbert  Alexander,  Tutor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York 

Toronto  University,  A.M.,  1885 

ZOOLOGY 

George  Howard  Parker . Professor  of  Zoologj’,  Harvard  University 

Harvard  University,  S.B.,  1887,  and  S.D.,  1891 
Elsie  Kupfer,  Teacher  of  Biology,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1899,  A.M.,  1901,  and  Ph.D.,  1907 

The  work  of  the  readers  began  at  half-past  nine  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  June  i8.  It  was  completed  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  July  2,  thus  occupying  a  period  of  two  weeks  and 
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one  day.  The  maximum  time  during  which  any  single  group 
of  readers  were  occupied,  however,  amounted  to  eleven  days. 

The  cost  per  candidate  of  reading  and  rating  the  answer- 
books  was  exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  being  $1.70.  How¬ 
ever,  the  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  was  only  6.6  as 
against  7.2  in  1906. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  can- 
Resultsofthe  didates  attending  each  examination  and  the 
Examinations  percentage  of  candidates  falling  into  each  of 

the  several  grades  established  by  the  Board. 

In  connection  with  this  table  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
average  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  has  steadily  dimin¬ 
ished  during  the  past  five  years.  In  1903,  it  was  8.8;  in  1904, 
8.4;  in  1905,  7.8;  in  1906,  7.2;  in  1907,  6.6. 

TABLE  X 


English 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Study.... 


History 

a.  Ancient . 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern 

c.  English . 

d.  American . 


Latin 

a.  i.  Grammar . 

ii.  Elementary  Prose 

Composition . 

L  b.  Caesar . 

t.  Cicero .  . 

f  d.  Virgil:  ..^neid,  I-VI.. 

e.  Nepos . 

be.  Caesar  and  Nepos . 

f.  Sallust . 

f.  Ovid . 

Prose  Composition .... 
m.  Elementary  Sight 
Translation  of  Prose 
/.Advanced  Sight 
Translation  of  Prose 
q.  Sight  Translation 

of  Poetry. .  . 

dq.  .i95neid,  I-VI,  and 
Sight . 


Number  of 
Candidates 

8 

1 

1 

V, 

ns 

% 

'»f*.  Ratings 

■w.  Ratings  60-74 

vt  Ratings  50-59 

'♦ 

0 

.1 

% 

O' 

6 

.1 

% 

8 

1 

1 

% 

Cd 

c 

1 

1 

•v. 

% 

1661 

133s 

2.g 

1.6 

17.Q 

17-7 

38.5 

38.5 

18  0 
18.6 

14.8 

J3-5 

7.8 

10.2 

59-4 

57-8 

77-4 

76.3 

2qqb 

23 

I7.S 

38.5 

183 

14.2 

8.q 

58.b 

76.9 

qj.i 

571 

0.4 

6.8 

38.9 

16.3 

17.0 

20.7 

46.1 

62.3 

79-3 

82 

2-4 

4-9 

29-3 

18.3 

18.3 

26.8 

36.6 

54-9 

73-2 

498 

1.8 

4.6 

31-7 

15-3 

26.7 

19.9 

38.2 

.53-4 

80.1 

520 

3-> 

10.9 

31.9 

15.2 

16.9 

21.9 

46.0 

61.2 

78.1 

J671 

/■7 

74 

341 

1^7 

iq.q 

21.1 

432 

58.q 

78.8 

1013 

50 

18.4 

29.8 

16.8 

15.0 

I5« 

53-1 

69.9 

84.9 

J034 

6.8 

16.3 

22.6 

10.4 

lO.l 

3.3-8 

45-8 

56.2 

66.2 

698 

2.4 

16.8 

K7 

14.0 

14.0 

18.4 

53-6 

67.6 

81.7 

857 

2.2 

20.5 

Kf  9 

13.8 

12.0 

16.8 

57-4 

71.2 

83.2 

461 

2.4 

18.2 

14.8 

16.1 

»9-3 

49.9 

64.6 

80.7 

4 

0.0 

75-0 

0.0 

0.0 

25.0 

75-0 

75-0 

75-0 

45 

0.0 

15-6 

26.7 

6.7 

*3-3 

37.8 

42.2 

49.0 

62.2 

47 

0.0 

4-3 

31-9 

12.8 

21.3 

29.8 

36.2 

49.0 

70.2 

19 

0.0 

5-3 

31.6 

21. 1 

0.0 

42.1 

36.8 

57-9 

57-9 

721 

0.7 

6.8 

22.7 

13.6 

14-3 

41.9 

30.2 

43-8 

58.1 

748 

! 

”•5 

33.8 

15.0 

20.3 

16.0 

48.8 

63.8 

84.0 

158 

i 

16.S 

22.2 

8.2 

19.0 

31-6 

41.1 

49-4 

68.4 

99 

1  6.1 

17.2 

32-3 

8.1 

15-2 

2Z.2 

55-6 

63.6 

78.8 

197 

}  0.0 

9.6 

24.4 

12.7 

19.8 

33-5 

34-0 

46.7 

66.5 

6ror 

!  3-4 

r‘;.4 

20.  f 

/y.6 

143 

24.0 

47-0 

bt.s 

7b.t 

i 

f 
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TABLE  X  (Continued) 


Greek 

a.  i.  Grammar . 

ii.  Elementary  Prose 

Composition . 

b.  Xenophon . 

c.  Homer,  Iliad  I-III _ 

f.  Prose  Composition.... 

g.  Sight  Translation 

of  Prose .  .. 

h.  Sight  Translation  of 

Homer . 

ch.  Iliad  l-III,and  Sight 

French 

a.  Elementary . 

b.  Intermediate . 

be.  Intermediate  and 

Advanced . 

Number  ot 
Candidates 

8 

1 

ft; 

% 

Ratings  75-89 

e>. 

i 

1 

* 

O' 

to 

6 

1 

« 

ft; 

% 

Ratings  40-49  j 

0 

m 

6 

1 

v» 

ft; 

% 

8 

v8 

1 

ft; 

% 

8 

0 

1 

% 

8 

6 

1 

% 

195 

208 

212 

62 

146 

177 

3 

79 

4.6 

8.7 
4-2 
9-7 
4-' 

23-7 

0.0 

11.4 

20.0 

31-7 

24-.'; 

45-* 

21.9 

27.7 

0.0 

48.1 

24.6 

21.2 

34-9 

30- 7 

31- S 

24.3 

33-3 

21-5 

13-3 

10.6 

8.0 

3-2 

12.3 

12.4 

0.0 

10. 1 

13-3 

7-7 

“'.8 

6.2 

S-7 

33-3 

5.r 

24.1 

20.2 
16.0 

6-5 

24.0 

6.2 

33-3 

3-8 

49.2 

61. 5 

63-7 

8?.S 

57-5 

75-7 

33-3 

81.0 

62.6 

72.1 

71.7 

88.7 
69.9 

88. 1 

333 
91. 1 

75-9 

79.8 

84.0 

9.3-5 

76.0 

93-8 

66.7 

96.2 

1082 

1044 

462 

112 

Q.r 

2.9 

0.6 

2.7 

28.1 

22.0 

8.7 

3-6 

27.0 

31-2 

37-2 

18.8 

lo.b 

13.0 

13.0 

17.9 

8.8 

I3-I 

iS-6 

18.8 

lb.  4 

17.7 

24.9 

38.4 

b4.2 

56. 1 
46.5 

25.0 

74  9 

69.2 

S9-S 

42.9 

8j.b 

82.3 

7S-* 

61.6 

lb  1 8 

2.2 

n.() 

32.1 

13-3 

14.2 

21.2 

51.2 

b4.b 

78.8 

German 

a.  Elementary  . 

1082 

6.4 

27.4 

30.5 

13-4 

9.4 

X2.8 

<54-3 

77-7 

87.2 

b.  Intermediate . 

438 

1.4 

10.7 

27.6 

17.6 

14.8 

27.9 

39*7 

S7.3 

72.1 

be.  Intermediate  and 

Advanced . 

109 

1.8 

21. X 

35-8 

20.2 

IX.O 

lO.l 

58.7 

78.9 

89.9 

lb2Q 

4-7 

22-5 

30.1 

15.0 

II.O 

ib.7 

75-3 

72.3 

833 

Spanish 

18 

5-6 

27.8 

33-3 

0.0 

11. 1 

22.2 

66.7 

66.7 

77.8 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary  Algebra 

I2qi 

9.2 

23-7 

29.5 

lO.O 

9-7 

17.9 

62.4 

72.4 

82.1 

a.  i.  To  Quadratics.. 

276 

7.6 

19.9 

21.0 

12.3 

XI. 2 

27.9 

48.6 

60.9 

72.1 

a.  ii.  Quadratics,  and 

Beyond  . 

107 

1.9 

10.3 

22.4 

19.6 

17.8 

28.0 

34-^ 

54*2 

72.0 

b.  Advanced  Algebra.  . . 

112 

3-6 

15-2 

3»-3 

10.7 

9.8 

29-5 

50.0 

60.7 

70.5 

e.  Plane  Geometry . 

1206 

12.6 

18.5 

29.6 

10.5 

9-7 

19.1 

60.7 

71.2 

80.9 

d.  Solid  Geometry . 

188 

3-7 

15-4 

41.0 

12.8 

16.0 

II. 2 

60.1 

83.8 

ed.  Plane  and  Solid 

Geometry . 

280 

XO.4 

20.0 

27-5 

II. 4 

12.5 

18.2 

57-9 

693 

81.8 

e.  Trigonometry . 

177 

8.5 

19.8 

29.9 

16.9 

12.4 

12.4 

58.2 

75- » 

87.6 

f.  Plane  Trigonometry.. 

214 

3-7 

20.6 

34- r 

*5-9 

8.4 

17-3 

58.4 

74.3 

82.7 

g.  Spherical Trigonome- 

try . 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3SS1 

9.3 

20.2 

29.5 

11.5 

lo.b 

19.0 

58.9 

70.4 

81.0 

Physics .  . 

492 

r-4 

6.9 

30  7 

14.6 

21.7 

24.6 

39-0 

53-7 

75*4 

Chemistry .  . 

373 

1.6 

15.6 

43-7 

14-5 

12.6 

12. 1 

60.9 

75-3 

87.9 

Botany . 

14 

0.0 

7-1 

50.0 

r4-3 

14.3 

14.3 

S7-r 

71.4 

85.7 

Geography . 

12 

0.0 

41.7 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.3 

91.7 

91.7 

91.7 

Zoology . 

7 

0.0 

28.6 

42.9 

0.0 

I4.I 

14. 1 

71-4 

71-4 

85-7 

Drawing . 

167 

n.4 

iS-6 

27-5 

10.8 

10.8 

*3-9 

54-5 

65-3 

76.0 

a.  Appreciation . 

I 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

xoo.o 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

xoo.o 

b.  Harmony . 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

50.0 

^0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

50.0 

xoo.o 

e.  Counterpoint . 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

d.  Pianoforte, 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

e.  Voice,/.  Violin  .. 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

66.7 

333 

0.0 

0.0 

bb.7 

100.0 

Total .  .. 

20034 

4S 

17.2 

31-5 

14.0 

13-7 

19.1 

57,3 

b7.3 

80.9 
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The  following  table  shows  the  highest  rating  obtained  in 
each  subject.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  rating  of  loo  per 
cent,  was  obtained  only  in  the  case  of  mathematics  and 
drawing. 


TABLE  XI 


Total 

Total 

Number  of 

Highest 

Number  of 

Highest 

Subject 

Candidates 

Rating 

Subject 

Candidates 

Rating 

English  a 

i66i 

98 

French  a 

1044 

98 

b 

1335 

95 

b 

462 

93 

History  a 

571 

91 

be 

112 

92 

b 

82 

93 

German  a 

1082 

99 

c 

498 

97 

b 

438 

97 

d 

520 

97 

be 

109 

96 

Latin  a  i 

1013 

99 

Spanish 

18 

91 

a  ii 

1034 

99 

Mathematics 

a 

1291 

100 

b 

698 

98 

a  i 

276 

98 

c 

857  . 

95 

a  11  107 

90 

d 

461 

94 

b 

112 

100 

e 

4 

81 

c 

1206 

100 

be 

45 

81 

d 

188 

100 

f 

47 

79 

cd 

280 

100 

g 

19 

80 

e 

177 

100 

1 

721 

95 

f 

214 

98 

m 

748 

95 

g 

0 

— 

P 

158 

94 

Physics 

492 

98 

q 

99 

95 

Chemistry 

373 

94 

dq 

197 

87 

Botany 

14 

84 

Greek  a  i 

19s 

99 

Geography 

12 

80 

a  ii 

208 

98 

Zoology 

7 

85 

b 

212 

95 

Drawing 

167 

100 

c 

62 

92 

Music  a 

I 

51 

f 

146 

95 

b 

2 

55 

g 

177 

99 

c 

0 

— 

h 

3 

d,  e, 

f 

0 

— 

ch 

79 

99 

The  following  table  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  seven  years  during  which  the  Board  has  been 
in  existence: 

TABLE  XII 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

Ratings 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

90-100 

71 

6.7 

6.3 

6.1 

4-5 

5-0 

4-5 

75-89 

20.2 

17.8 

20.0 

21.4 

20.3 

18.7 

17.2 

60-74 

32.0 

314 

31-9 

32.6 

314 

32.0 

31-5 

50-59 

1 1.2 

12.4 

1 1.8 

12. 1 

12.4 

130 

14.0 

40-49 

1 1.7 

12.4 

II. I 

II. I 

12.2 

12.2  f 

13-7 

0-39 

17.8 

19.4 

18.9 

16.7 

19.1 

19.2 

19.1 

60-100 

59-3 

55-9 

58.2 

60.1 

56.2 

55-7 

53-3 

50-100 

70.5 

68.3 

70.0 

72.2 

68.6 

68.7 

67.3 

40-100 

82.2 

80.6 

81. 1 

83.3 

80.8 

80.9 

80.9 
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From  an  examination  of  this  table  it  would  appear  that 
we  must  make  one  or  more  of  the  following  three  inferences : 

(1)  The  question  papers  set  by  the  Board  are  steadily  be¬ 
coming  more  difficult. 

(2)  The  Board’s  readers  are  rating  the  answer-books  sub¬ 
mitted  by  candidates  with  steadily  increasing  severity. 

(3)  As  the  number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  Board 
increases,  the  quality  of  the  average  candidate’s  preparation 
is  steadily  deteriorating. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  colleges  participating  in 
tlie  work  of  the  Board  have  announced  that  they  will  regard 
60  as  the  “passing  mark,”  or  minimum  rating  that  will  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  secretary 
after  six  years  of  observation  and  experience  that  if  any  college 
or  scientific  school  desires  to  have  a  “passing  mark”  that  is 
uniform  in  all  subjects,  it  is  much  fairer  to  the  secondary 
schools,  in  view  of  the  standards  set  by  the  Board,  to  adopt 
a  rating  of  50  rather  than  60.  The  standards  adopted  by  the 
Board  are  certainly  quite  as 'severe  as  those  adopted  by  any 
single  institution  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  now  require  a  rating  of  60  in  connection  with  the 
Board’s  examinations  were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  rating 
of  50  at  their  own  separate  examinations  held  some  years  ago. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  a 
letter  received  this  year  from  one  of  the  readers  in  English : 

As  to  the  standard  of  marking,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  this  year’s  readers  that  the  marks  for  the  Entrance 

Board  average  rather  lower  than  those  for  the  -  University 

examinations  because  the  Board’s  books  are  marked  upon  a  less 
elastic  scale.  It  seems  to  me  that  readers  for  colleges  are  inclined 
to  make  allowances  which  are  dictated  largely  by  individual 
opinion  and  by  thoro  knowledge  of  a  single  department’s 
standards.  This  is  probably  not  the  case  in  examining  the  books 
of  the  Board,  as  a  reader  can  scarcely  feel  at  liberty  to  exercise 
purely  or  largely  individual  judgment  when  the  result  of  his  mark¬ 
ing  affects  departments  and  teachers  with  whom  he  has  only  this 

Another  tendency  that  has  occasionally  come  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  secretary,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  younger  and 
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less  experienced  readers,  is  a  sort  of  competitive  effort  to  ex¬ 
hibit  ideals  at  least  as  exalted  as  those  of  any  other  reader. 
It  is  difficult  for  such  readers  to  adopt  a  standard  either  just 
or  wise.  They  are  prone  to  attach  undue  importance  to  tech¬ 
nical  refinements  that  have  little  bearing  upon  the  candidate’s 
intelligence,  power,  and  preparedness  to  undertake  college 
work. 

The  following  financial  statement  covers  the 
Financial  operations  of  the  Board  during  the  twelve 

months  ending  August  31,  1907: 


Financial  Statement,  September  i,  1906  to  August  31,  1907 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  September  i,  1906 .  $  4,543.00 

1.  Annual  dues  of  membership  .  2,500.00 

2.  Examination  fees  .  16,351.00 

3.  Sales  of  duplicate  certificates  .  240.00 

4.  Sales  of  volumes  of  examination  questions .  404.82 

5.  Sales  of  printed  documents  .  66.65 


Expenditures 

1.  Salaries  .  $  2,553.50 

2.  Printing  .  1,081.89 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals  .  319.07 

4.  Postage  and  expressage  .  909.43 

5.  Clerical  and  other  assistants  .  1.589.95 

6.  Furniture  and  other  fixtures  .  98.59 

7.  Expenses  of  special  committees  .  5.25 

k  Examiners: 

Salaries .  $1,085.00 

Expenses  .  331-33 

- $  1,416.33 

9.  Readers: 

Salaries  .  $4,192.50 

Expenses  .  994-25 

- $  5,186.75 

10.  Supervisors  and  proctors : 

Salaries  .  $2,723.95 

Expenses  .  1 13.10 

^  .  .  $  2,837.05 

11.  Examination  supplies: 

Question  papers,  answer-books,  logarithmic 
tables,  maps,  envelopes,  etc .  1,138.39 


$24,105.47 


Total  expenses  . .  $17,136.20 

Payment  on  account  of  loan .  500.00 

Balance  on  hand  September  i,  1907 .  6,469.27 

$24,105.47 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Secretary. 
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August  31,  1907. 
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REVIEWS 

The  psychological  principles  of  education  :  a  study  in  the  science  of  education 
—  By  Hkrman  Harrell  Horne,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Dartmouth 
College.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1906.  435  p.  $1.75. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  education  has  here  “  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  the  middle  man  between  the  psychologist  and  the 
teacher  ”  by  laying  down  foundations  for  the  art  of  teaching 
that  shall  be  both  scientific  and  practical.  He  regards  man 
as  body  and  ‘soul,’  and  distinguishes  in  the  latter  the  usual 
tripartite  phases, — intellect,  feeling,  and  will, — to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  adds  a  fourth, — the  “  spiritual  aspect,”  defined  as  the 
whole  mind  in  its  relation  to  Deity.  We  find,  however,  the 
terms  mind,  spirit,  soul,  and  consciousness  used  interchange¬ 
ably.  Disregarding  physical  education,  the  book  is  thus  divided 
into  four  chief  parts,  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  the  science 
of  education  in  general. 

This  introduction.  Part  I,  reminds  one  of  Irving’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  New  York,  but  it  has  one  chapter  of 
interest,  the  sixth  and  last,  which  deals  (rather  curiously  for 
an  introduction)  with  formal  discipline.  I  can  not  see  that 
the  author  has  contributed  anything  to  the  clarification  of  this 
truly  important  problem.  His  assertion,  for  instance,  that  the 
formal  discipline  theorj^  rests  upon  a  mistaken  analogy  because 
mind  makes  not  a  mechanical,  but  a  vital  adjustment,  so  that 
there  is  always  a  unity  rather  than  a  dualism  (p.  68),  does 
not  appear  to  possess  the  clearness  demanded  of  a  text-book 
for  embryo  teachers. 

Now,  Horne’s  theoretical  assumptions,  both  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  and  thruout  the  book,  seem  to  me  to  show  evidence  of 
a  certain  confusion  of  thought  of  so  fundamental  a  nature  as 
to  justify  notice  here.  I  believe  that  Horne,  like  not  a  few  of 
the  recent  exponents  of  functional  psychology,  virtually  thinks 
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in  the  old  and  despised  ‘faculty’  psychology,  but  veils  this 
adherence  to  the  older  school  of  thought,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  by  the  use  of  a  partially  modernized  phraseology.  To 
talk  of  memory,  imagination,  etc.,  as  “  powers  ”  of  the,mind  is 
certainly  good  faculty  psychology.  But  Horne  appears  to 
think  that  he  has  entirely  escaped  from  faculty  psychology  by 
his  constant  insistence  upon  what  he  terms  the  “  unity  of  mind.” 
Does  this  mysterious  doctrine  rescue  one  from  the  snares? 
Not  a  whit :  Wolff  himself,  the  very  fount  and  head  of  the 
older  doctrine,  lays  express  emphasis  upon  that  very  principle ; 
witness  the  following,  Psyciwlogia  rationalis,  §  57,  “  Anima 
eiiim  simplex  cst,  adeoque  partibus  caret.”  Cf.  also  §  48 
and  §  49  in  the  same  volume,  and  numerous  statements  else¬ 
where  in  his  writings.  But,  in  truth,  tliis  “  unity  of  mind  ” 
is  obscure  as  well  as  old.  What  does  Horne  mean  by  saying 
that  “  to  each  distinct  situation  the  reactions  of  mind  and  brain 
are  unique,”  and  by  saying  that  “  the  brain  acts  as  a  unity  ”  ? 
Or  by  saying  elsewhere  that  “  there  are  always  some  identical 
elements  involved  in  any  two  mental  occupations  or  brain 
functions  ”  ?  Evidently  there  are  numerous  non-identical  ele¬ 
ments,  but  brain  elements  are  not  such  things  as  association, 
speech,  and  motor  centers,  but  neurones,  and  of  these  there  are 
many  million.  So  far,  indeed,  as  formal  discipline  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  logical  conclusion  of  this  notion  of  the  unity  of 
mind  is  to  substantiate  most  thoroly  the  whole  doctrine  in  its 
extremest  form. 

To  revert  to  the  chapter  preceding  that  on  formal  discipline, 
I  note  that  Horne  gives  liis  readers  the  questionable  bit  of 
advice :  “  drop  the  psychology  any  page  of  which  you  light 
upon  does  not  tell  you  something  worth  while.”  Teachers  are 
further  urged  to  do  “  a  little  exact  statistical  investigation  ” 
among  their  pupils  in  order  in  part  to  make  their  psychology 
more  concrete,  but,  in  the  same  breath,  are  commanded  not  to 
take  the  psychological  attitude  toward  these  pupils :  “  not  once 
must  a  single  pupil  feel  himself  impaled  and  subject  to  the 
intellectual  analysis  of  the  teacher  ”  ( !) 

Part  II,  which  is  devoted  to  intellectual  education,  follows 
the  common  order  of  discussion  thru  sensation,  perception. 
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apperception,  and  memory  to  imagination,  conception,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  reason.  The  last  two  are  the  best  chapters  in  this 
Part,  altho  one  might  wish  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
limits  and  possibilities  of  the  training  of  judgment.  In  the 
other  chapters  there  are  numerous  points  which  seem  to  the 
present  writer  to  call  for  criticism.  To  enumerate  a  few : 
Horne  confuses  the  training  of  sensation  with  the  training  of 
attention ;  he  confuses  the  pressure  sensation  with  the  “  mus¬ 
cular”  sensation  [a  bad  term !] :  he  over-estimates  the  esthetic 
value  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  certainly  exceeds  all  factual 
evidence  in  his  suggestion  that  primitive  man  had  so  finely 
developed  this  sense  as  to  use  it  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
enemies :  he  confuses  logic  and  psychology  in  Chapter  VIII, 
where  he  attempts  to  differentiate  sense-perception  and  “  inner- 
perception  ”  by  defining  the  latter  as  the  knowledge  of  self 
and  meanings,”  and  therein  likewise  evinces  evident  unfa¬ 
miliarity  with  modern  notions  of  introspection.  Portions  of 
this  chapter  are  admittedly  “  somewhat  taxing.”  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  memory,  the  recent  experimental  contributions  are 
conspicuously  unmentioned :  indeed,  assertions  are  made  which 
contradict  their  results,  e.  g.,  the  assignment  of  a  definite 
period  when  verbal  memory  is  at  its  height.  The  wholesale 
condemnation  of  ‘cramming’  is  quite  unjustifiable,  for  the 
ability  to  cram  up  facts  for  use  during  a  brief  period  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  so  great  service  in  many  callings  that  the  training  of 
this  ability  should  be  definitely  undertaken  in  the  school.  Here, 
again,  the  unity  of  mind  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  basis  for  the 
possibility  of  some  memory  training,  despite  the  admitted 
diversity  of  ‘  memories.’  In  treating  imagination,  the  im¬ 
portant  distinction  between  passive  and  active  attention  in 
imaging  is  neglected.  Quite  debatable,  too,  is  the  author’s 
assertion  that  “  any  one  type  of  imagination,”  i.  e.,  ideational 
type,  “may  be  cultivated  thru  attention  and  practise”  (p.  146)  ; 
in  fact,  contradictions  appear  in  the  statements  just  afterward 
that  we  “  can  train,  but  hardly  change,”  and,  to  further  be¬ 
wilder,  that  we  “  can  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from,  .  .  . 
but  only  bring  to  the  front.”  What  exactly  can  we  do  in 
training?  This  is  the  crucial  problem  of  the  whole  modern 
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discussion  of  discipline,  heredity,  and  environment,  and  upon 
it  should  focus  all  the  energies  of  a  book  upon  educational 
psychology.  I  seem,  too,  to  feel  a  contradiction  in  the 
author’s  discussion  of  the  training  of  what  he  calls  the  “  motor- 
minded  ”  (also  “  muscle-minded  ”  and  even  “  muscular- 
minded”!),  for,  in  one  place  (p.  149),  he  says  that  for  such 
cases  “  manual  training  and  domestic  science  are  indispen¬ 
sable,”  whereas,  in  another  place  (p.  274),  he  says  that  the 
studies  of  the  motor  pupil  which  “  should  be  stressed  are  those 
furnishing  no  immediate  opportunity  for  action.”  En  passant, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  identification  of  the  “  motor-minded  ” 
type  with  the  “precipitate  will”  type  (pp.  272-5)  is  quite 
unwarranted.  Again,  Horne  unjustifiably  extends  the  usual 
notion  of  conception  when  he  makes  it  include  such  cases  of 
active  imaging  as  are  implied  in  the  words  “  conceive  moun¬ 
tains  of  gold,  .  .  .  round  squares,”  etc.  (p.  157). 

The  author  calls  particular  attention  to  his  treatment  of 
emotional  education.  Part  III.  His  practical  suggestions  for 
cultivating  the  emotions,  particularly  for  developing  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  beautiful  (ch.  xx.),  are  far  superior  to  the 
psychological  theory  on  which  they  are  based,  for  this,  to  a 
psychologist  at  least,  is  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  We 
find  in  chapter  xv,  for  instance,  several  cases  of  the  old  con¬ 
fusion  of  ‘  feeling  ’  as  emotion  and  ‘  feeling  ’  as  sensation ; 
to  assert  that  the  biological  order  of  mental  development  is 
feeling,  will,  intellect  (p.  193),  is  an  illustration,  and  evi¬ 
dently  restricts  intellection  and  will  to  their  higher  phases. 
Horne  refers  to  Wundt’s  Outline  for  that  psychologist’s  view 
of  feeling,  and  apparently  has  never  read  anything  of  James’s 
views  concerning  the  Lange-James  theory  later  than  the  Prin¬ 
ciples!  His  classification  of  feelings  as  simple  and  complex, 
and  the  latter  as  coarser  and  finer,  may  be  simple,  but  can 
scarcely  be  defended  on  any  other  score,  especially,  may  we 
say,  when  love  is  ranked  as  a  coarser  emotion  (p.  220)  !  Of 
the  vast  and  highly  important  field  of  the  emotions  connected 
with  the  ripening  of  the  sex  instinct,  and  of  the  methods  of 
controlling  and  utilizing  these  emotions,  no  word  is  said.  Need¬ 
less  time  is  devoted  to  arguments  against  hedonism  (ch.  xix.) 
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without  correct  presentation  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
this  doctrine. 

The  treatment  of  will,  Part  IV,  becomes  a  basis  for  the 
discussion  of  moral  education.  Here,  as  in  Part  III,  the  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  are  good,  but  much  of  the  underlying  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  open  to  criticism.  The  author’s  broad  conception  of 
will  as  “  consciousness  in  action  ”  may  be  the  excuse  for  the 
confusion  of  movement  and  action,  as  in  such  phrases  as 
“  spontaneous  action,”  “  reflex  action,”  etc.  (pp.  263-4).  The 
chapter  on  habit  is  most  excellent, — almost  a  rival  of  the 
classic  chapter  of  James, — but  the  three  odd  pages  devoted  to 
instinct  (pp.  266-9)  are  hopelessly  inadequate  even  tho  imita¬ 
tion  gets  a  short  chapter  of  its  own.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  detailed  treatment  of  instinct  by  Hobhouse  and  the 
voluminous  treatment  by  Hall  in  his  Adolescence  are  unmen¬ 
tioned  by  reference.  The  discussion  of  attention,  including  the 
doctrines  of  interest  and  effort,  is  much  better,  tho  no  definite 
mention  is  made  of  the  educationally  important  phase  of  atten¬ 
tion  which  Titchener  has  termed  the  “  secondary  passive.” 

The  book  thruout  is  permeated  with  a  strong  religious  tone, 
which  culminates  in  Part  V,  devoted  to  religious  education : 
portions  of  this  part,  indeed,  might  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of 
theological  essays. 

For  the  assistance  of  students,  each  chapter  of  the  book  is 
followed  by  suggested  topics  for  further  study,  usually  four 
in  number,  and  by  references,  which  have  the  defect,  as  a 
rule,  of  failing  to  cite  recent  technical  and  monographic  litera¬ 
ture,  tho  this,  as  every  teacher  knows,  is  often  a  source  of 
marked  interest  to  good  students. 

Horne  has  an  aggressive  and  often  picturesque  style,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  frequently  obscure  or  perplexing  when 
general  principles  are  under  treatment.  Epigrammatic  phrases 
are  not  infrequent,  but  they  are  sometimes  rather  shocking 
to  one’s  esthetic  sense :  e.  g.,  “  The  last  innings  are  those  of 
the  spirit.”  “  You  can  not  hustle  beauty  nor  make  culture 
hum.” 

The  book  is  marred  by  not  a  few  typographical  and  gram¬ 
matical  errors:  such  as  the  following  seem  inexcusable, — 
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“  Two  of  these  general  notions  ...  is  ‘  asleep  ’  and  ‘  wake 
up’  ”  (p.  io8).  “The  number  of  general  notions  according 
to  which  new  experiences  are  ticketed  off  is  larger  and  fit 
better”  (p.  109).  “To  what  one  of  us  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  estimate  truly  the  virtues  of  my  enemy?”  (p.  170). 

Second-hand  quoting  is  found  in  the  book;  witness  an  in¬ 
stance  (pp.  163-4)  in  which  data  originally  published  by  Hall 
are  taken  from  Kirkpatrick,  Horne  has  also  a  habit,  disap¬ 
proved  by  many  readers,  of  using  the  titles,  and  often  of  prais¬ 
ing  the  abilities  of  the  writers  who  are  quoted :  thus  we  read  of 
“  the  calm  Hoffding,”  of  “  that  careful  and  patient  observer  of 
children,  Professor  Baldwin,”  of  the  “bold  and  acute  Thorn¬ 
dike,”  while  Jastrow  is  eulogized  as  “  cautious,  temperate,  and 
critical  of  psychological  extravagances,”  and  so  on,  ad  nau¬ 
seam.  Quite  as  objectionable  are  such  phrases  as  “  Pause, 
gentle  and  faithful  teacher,”  etc. 

In  the  preface,  Horne  warns  us  that  his  book  will  not  satisfy 
“  readers  of  pure  psychology,”  but  I  find  in  this  no  reason  for 
withholding  my  final  comment.  'I'he  author  has  given  to 
teachers  many  suggestions  of  practical  value  and  very  likely  an 
inspiration  toward  better  teaching,  but  he  has  not  based  these 
suggestions  upon  a  consistent  and  accurate  system  of  psychol¬ 
ogy.  For  the  audience  to  which  this  volume  expects  to  appeal, 
the  best  thought  is  none  too  good.  Mental  life  is  extraor¬ 
dinarily  complex  and  intricate;  its  formulation  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  the  task  can  not  be  shirked  on  that  account.  A  book 
upon  the  “  psychological  principles  of  education,”  if  it  is  to 
last,  must  utilize  for  these  principles  only  the  soundest  material 
that  the  best  methods  of  modern  psychology  can  supply. 

Guy  Montrose  Whipple 

Cornell  University 


How  to  speak  in  public.  By  Grenville  Kleiser.  New  York:  Funk  8c 
Wagnalls  Co.,  tqo6.  x  +  533  p.  $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Kleiser  has  prepared  a  handbook  which  will  be  service¬ 
able  to  many  teachers  and  to  certain  classes  of  students.  “Em¬ 
bracing,”  as  the  author  says,  “for  the  most  part  exercises  and 
selections  for  practice,”  it  will  be  of  practical  use  to  those  who 
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have  past  the  first  stages  of  instruction  and  are  prepared 
to  make  use  of  the  selections  provided.  Some  instructors 
would  have  found  the  book  of  more  service  if  it  had  shown  a 
greater  sense  of  the  limitations  of  the  school  and  college  year. 
As  it  is,  there  are  sixteen  chapters  with  no  very  definite  sense 
of  progress,  some  parts  of  Section  Two  might  easily  have  been 
included  in  Section  Three  and  vice  versa.  In  fact  the  book 
shows  clearly  that  it  is  a  personal  work,  made  primarily  for  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  author  who,  as  he  remarks  in 
the  Preface,  had  “  not  found  a  textbook  whollv  suited  to  his 
requirements.”  In  his  own  hands  no  doubt  it  is  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  useful  book;  whether  others,  who  have  not  worked 
along  similar  lines,  will  find  it  equally  valuable  is  not  so  sure. 
For  a  good  deal  is  taken  for  granted.  The  author’s  system 
is  nowhere  treated  clearly  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  very  plain 
intimation  as  to  the  time  desirable  to  be  given  to  each  chapter. 
There  are  exercises  and  selections,  and  there  are  bnef  passages 
of  exposition  and  comment,  but  there  is  hardly  sufficient  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  material  to  make  the  method  easy  to  follow. 

More  important  than  this,  tho  common  to  most  books  on 
public  speaking  and  elocution,  is  the  absence  of  any  indication 
of  the  place  the  book  is  to  have  in  the  scale  of  instruction. 
It  is  not  plain  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  a  high-school  text, 
a  college  text,  or  a  text  for  seminaries  and  graduate  schools. 
There  is  indeed  a  suggestion  in  the  title  that  it  may  be  meant 
for  amateurs  and  the  general  public,  but  the  promise  of  in- 
fonnality  in  the  title  is  not  fulfilled.  The  contents  do  not  lack 
formality  so  much  as  they  lack  specific  aim  and  applicatiori  to 
a  precise  stage  in  the  educational  program.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  reproach  to  the 
author;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  a  symptom  of  the  ill- 
organized  state  of  instruction  in  public  speaking  generally. 

It  is  time  this  was  bettered.  Every  man  of  experience  in 
affairs  or  in  public  life  knows  the  inestimable  value  of  train¬ 
ing  to  speak  before  an  audience.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  awaken  more  prompt  and  sincere  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  men  in  active  life,  but  as  yet  it  remains  one 
of  the  neglected  subjects  in  our  college  curriculums.  One  of 
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the  steps  by  which  it  is  to  come  to  its  own  will  be  a  set  of  text¬ 
books  treating  it  progressively  from  the  high  school  thru  the 
college,  and  perhaps  into  the  graduate  school.  Meanwhile 
books  like  Mr.  Kleiser’s,  with  their  admirable  selection  of  pas¬ 
sages  from  great  books  and  famous  speeches,  and  their  sound 
general  precepts  upon  the  art  of  speaking,  are  filling  a  real  need. 

\V.  B.  Parker 

Columbia  University 


Three  well-known  teachers  have  cooperated  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  manual  of  composition  and  rhetoric.  The  work 
occupies  a  thoroly  familiar  field  which  has  already  been  vigor¬ 
ously  cultivated.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  well  done.  (Manual 
of  composition  and  rhetoric. — By  John  H.  Gardiner,  George 
L.  Kittredge,  and  Sarah  L.  Arnold.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1907.  500  p.  $1.00.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Allen’s  Efficient  democracy  makes  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  well  intended  but  not  very  efficient  book.  It 
covers  a  large  and  important  field,  but  it  does  not  cover  it 
very  well  or  present  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  idea  under¬ 
lying  the  book  is  excellent.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
1907.  346  p.  $1.50.) 

Selections  of  material  for  use  in  declamation  or  classes  in 
elocution  are  increasingly  numerous  and  increasingly  well 
done.  The  most  recent  collection  to  reach  us  is  distinctly  good, 
not  only  because  of  the  wide  field  which  it  covers,  but  because 
of  the  obvious  care  with  which  the  selections  have  been  made. 
(Standard  selections. — Edited  by  Robert  I.  Fulton,  Thomas  C. 
Trueblood,  and  Edwin  P.  Trueblood.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1907.  510  p.  $1.25  net.) 


